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THE ANSWER TO YOUR DECORATING PROBLEMS 


These books are new additions to the Ceramics Monthly 
Book Department — selected with the decorator in 
mind. They offer an almost inexhaustible supply of 
decorating ideas and devices. Over 3,000 patterns and 
designs are faithfully reproduced in the five titles. 





Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico 
by Jorge Enciso 


A compilation of 766 examples divided into geometric, 
natural and artificial forms. Includes designs based on flow- 
ers, birds, fish, human figures, and many others. Cloth 
cover, 8” x 11” format, 170 pages. $3.95 


A Manual of Historic Ornament 
by Richard Glazier 


The authoritative text is illustrated with 700 sketches and 
plates in full color showing examples from Byzantium, China, 
France, Pompeii, Persia and many others. Extensive bibli- 
ography and detailed index included. 6” x 9!/2” format, 184 
pages, cloth bound. $3.50 








4 
{EARLY AMERICAN 
| DESIGN MOTIFS 
| 





Early American Design Motifs 
by Suzanne E. Chapman 


A valuable reference and idea source, it includes Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch and many others. 353 illustrations with 10 in 
full color. 8” x 11”, cloth bound. $3.95 


Decorative Designs for Craft and Hobby 
by Frances Johnson 


A designer and potter, the author presents 350 designs, 
many in full size, with suggestions for proper colors. DECORATIVE Design 
Oversize formot (10” x 13”), 72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 ign Sg 


Handbook of Designs and Devices 
by Clarence Hornung 


Basic designs and variations include the circle, line, scroll, 
curvilinear, fret, shield, and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 
pages, 5” x 8”, paper bound. $1.90 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS NOW for new decorating ideas. 








ES eee SS — 
| enclose $ Rg agg Send remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3%, Sales Tax. 





Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Order Form 3494 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me the following books: We pay postage 
Neme__ — 
Eee 


















Florence Cox Ceramic Studio 
543 BOULEVARD — KENILWORTH, N.J. 


Wood Frames & 
Velour Backing. 
Beautifully Packag- 
ed In A Metallic 
Gift Box. Colors— 






* Dod COMPLETE LINE 

© Black 
® Green ® Yellow of Clays, 

® Unfinished Colors, 


For 6x6 & 6x9 tiles. 
Price: $2.50 


Write for 


G la zes booklet — 


COXCRAFT TIME TO 
ee KILN,” 

eater inquiries teve 
descriptive 





literature and 
‘, rs has XY latest retail 
First Of A Series 
of Black & White 
Watermount Decals. 
Paint Names, Dates 
& Colors In With 
China Paints. 
10” Plate size—45c 
Other sizes 
obtainable. 





price list. 
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Pemco materials—clays, colors and glazes— 


DISTRIBUTOR 

TRU-FYRE ® RENAISSANCE ® WONFIRE 
GLAZES ® FINE ART BRUSHES ® DOUBLE 
B WOOD NOVELTIES ® L & L DYNA 
KILNS ® ALTONE GOLD ERASERS ® JANE 
SNEAD PUBLICATIONS ® SILK SPONGES 
FLORENCE COX MOLDS ® COXCRAFT 
: GOLD ® CHINA PAINTS ® PALETTE KNIVES 
® WOOD WHEELS FOR LACE WORK ® 
VELVET PICTURE FRAME BACKS. 


DEALER ree 

HOLLAND, SCHMID, AND COULTON PEICO 

MOLDS ® AMACO PAINTS @ ORTON PY. _— CORPORATION 
ROMETRIC CONES ® ATLAS STEEL POINT 
STILTS ® WHITEMIX ® WONMIX ®@ 
KRYSTACLEAR. 


DECALS—MADE TO ORDER 22222229 


are made to produce finished pieces worthy 
of your creative ability. They are specified 
by some of the country’s leading art schools 
because they give the artist free rein when 
it comes to experimentation to produce 
individuality in finished pieces. 


Ask your dealer for PEMCO ceramic art 
materials—if he doesn’t have them you 


can get them by writing direct. 


a ee ee 


POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 
°o 






Let me quote you prices on lots of 200 or 300 
decals made to your specifications — either 
black and white or colors. Sketch and size 
must be furnished for quotation. 


J TOOT SUT OO OU OU UU UU UUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUU 


, Nee 
N ec ? 





DEALERS Write Pemco for details about distribution 
policy and how you will be able to stock this fast-growing 
line of supplies for your customers. 


VTGTHFHOG5Oe 
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purchased from us in the past. 

Messrs. Emmert and Webster will continue 
the production of glazes, underglazes, clay 
bodies, etc.—also handle the same complete line 
of equipment, supplies, tools, etc., as in the 
past. Orders received by us will be referred to 
the new organization. 








tributions toward this end, we are happy to 
have such capable people as Messrs. Emmert 
and Webster ‘following through” on the pro- 
gram we started. 

In closing, we want to say “‘thank you’ to 
evc friends and customers for the business you 
have given us. 


FERRO CORPORATION 
‘y . Aida S pli Dia ee 


214 Northfield Road * Bedford, Ohio 





CERAMICS MONTHLY 


IMITATED nd BEAUTY 
BUT NEVER ” a BY THE 
DUPLICATED Ceramic Color Manufacturers BRUSHFUL 
The smart dealers listed below are served by RE-WARD’S New York Distributor . 
OLEVIA’S CERAMICS 
152 Conklin Ave. and 5 Lucy St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
MINGO STUDIO MRS. M. HOWLAND JEAN’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
Heukinss + so ees 1323 Garner Ave. 408 Madison Ave. Harrison St. 
OLIVE DAILEY STUDIO Schenectady, N. Y. Ogdensburg, N. Y. Seranton, Penn. 
Deposit, N. Y. MRS. CHARLES MOGENSEN W. J. VOGEL RICHMOND CERAMICS 
STU 905 So. P y St. 22-37 211th St. 482 Edi w . 
en — Eke, Y Bayside, N. Y. Staten Island, me ee 
Vestal, N. Y. MRS. F. F. FARQUHUER THE POT SHOP MARY DAVIES L 
VIVIENE CERAMICS Quaker St. 16 Azeallea Dr. Main St. 
10 emnevtene 7 Delanson, N. Y. Syossett L. I., N. Y. Avoca, Pa. b 
Hempstead, N. Y. ; WILMA CERAMIC SHOPPE re om - 
MEXICO CERAMICS — x Armory Place jm nding mag A 
Miller St. iving * 
Mexico, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y Olean, N. Y. . ; ChmmeupAte Capamice rT 
eS a VENUS STUDIO — Carbondale, Pa. : 
G. GILBERTS STUDIO ee ee Glens Falls, N. Y. | MARY KIRST HANDICRAFT é 
333 Victoria Blvd. strte MARGARET BENEDICT & Moscow, Pa. 
Kenmore, N. Y. ALBERTS STUDIO MINNIE TREE STUDIO aneunins enone S 
CLAY CRAFT STUDIO 39 Kenosha St. 45 Washington Ave. S Race +" Oo 
109 So. Fulton St. Albany, N. Y. Gloversville, N. Y. 1 Nnmaat yg alae 
Ithaca, N. Y. REEDS HOBBY SHOP LISA SIBSON STUDIO ee eee ¥ , 
RAINVILLE CERAMIC STUDIO 8 Montgomery St. 166 Madison Ave. Aen Eran ROCKVILLE 
19 Vine St. Newburgh, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. ENTER E 
Scotia, N. Y. FORDS CERAMICS BUFF ELL CERAMICS Rockville Center, N. Y. 
CLEVELAND DRIVE Hi: ener Ry Y. Ellenville, N. Y. MRS. PETER KURACHEK T 
CERAMICS . WESTERVELT CERAMICS 19 Academy St., 
87 Cleveland Drive FLORENCE THOMAS STUDIO 220 S. Main St., Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Conklin, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y. POTTER SHOP F 
ANTHONY CERAMICS HAVENS STUDIO KAYS CERAMICS 135 Farmer St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Breesport, N. Y. Sayre, Buffalo, N. Y. [ 
Watch this space for special KOPPER KIT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
E 
RE-WARD 1985 FIRESTONE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ) 
q 
Eff five June Ist | 
ecrive JU ooe 
The business of the Ceramics Arts Supplies Division is being discontinued by 
the Ferro Corporation, having been sold to F. A. Emmert (former manager , 
of the division) and C. L. Webster. The entire business will be moved to 
Lubbock, Texas, where it will be operated under the name of: 
/ 
LONE STAR CERAMIC ART SUPPLY, INC. 
digg ft 
405 AVENUE “V” e¢ LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
i¢ 
Our customers will be happy to learn that they Ferro’s purpose in coming into this field was 
can obtain the same high-quality materials to help hobby ceramists attain higher stand- 
from this new organization that they have ards of craftsmanship. Having made real con- ' 
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"Did You 
that... 


Trinity Ceramic Supply sells the finest 
in Ceramic Supplies and Equipment—whole- 


sale or retail? 


TRINITY CERAMICS is distributor for: 

Re-Ward’s — True-Tone, Velvet and Suede, Magic 
Mender 

Paragon Kilns 
Etchall Company — Gold Remover 
Evening Star — Tools 
Double B — Tools 
Kemper — Tools 
O. Hommel Company — Frits and Colors 
Henderson — Cones 
Paja — Tools 
Wright Mfg. Company— Banding Wheels 
Wrico — Lettering Pens 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 
Sericrafter’s — Decals 
American Sponge and Chamois 
Taylor’s— Nichronic Stilts 


Touch-O-Magic — Suspending Agent and Brushing 
Medium 


TRINITY CERAMICS originated and manufactures 
Velva Tex —the perfect white burning, cone 05, 


prepared body in dry, slip or pugged 
form. 


Prepared Glazes—made to fit Velva Tex clay body. 


Have you heard... 


THAT two outstanding Ceramic instructors now 
give lessons in our specially equipped classroom. 
Mrs. Mabel Lester teaches Ceramascope technique 
and Mrs. Hilda Smith gives the fine points of china 


painting. 


Please write for information. 


TRINITY CERAMIC SUPPLY 


100 Howell Street 


Dallas, Texas 
Telephone PR-7248 























iy & most trusted 











for its 


for its 


USED BY: 


Veteran's Hospitals 
Red Cross 
Army & Navy 


Schools & 
Kindergartens 


Hobbyists 


Small & Large 
Potteries 


MAYCSO 


eolors 
are in liquid 
form, ready 
& easy to use 


48 Opaque under- 
glaze colors 


24 Translucent one stroke 
(under and over the 
glaze colors) 


15 Satina, one-fire colors 


(Satin and Gloss finish) 
Matt Transparent Glaze 


off part of a design 
Paint on..let dry.. 


20 page mold catalog and in- 
Colors ® One Stroke Colors ® 


Satina Self Glazing Colors ®@ 
Moayco Mask — .50c 


eolors, 
10645 Chandler Blvd. 


MAYCO 


name in ictus Coles 


BRIGHTNESS 
for its DEPENDABILITY 
for its SMOOTHNESS 


EASE OF 
APPLICATION 





Mayco Mask — for masking 
Peel off! 
WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


struction leaflets for: Underglaze 


MAYCO 


ime. 


Mail Address: P. O. Box 224 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 








letters 





Hails Holst 


Gentlemen: 

. . And incidentally, that article on 
Overglaze Decoration by Zena S. Holst in 
your April issue certainly has all the ear- 
marks of being written by a person who 
knows what she’s talking about, through 
good solid experience. That’s what we little 
fellows need. I’m looking forward to the 
rest of her articles; and I hope she’s right 
about a return of china painting. 

ARTHUR V. WALDRON 
North Brooklyn, Me. 


Peppering Problem 
Dear Mrs. Holst: 

I hope you will not think me presumptu- 
ous in adding to your answer on “pepper- 
ead on bisque [“Holst Notebook,” April] 

. In the beginning I suffered considerably 
over the peppering problem and was very 
much puzzled by it. My final conclusion 
has been that peppering is largely the re- 
sult of underfiring the porcelain. It can 
also be caused by using a so-called porcelain 
that fires no higher than cone 4. 

Since using our own porcelain which 
fires to cone 6 well down, I never have 
peppering at all. If I should underfire, 
however, my troubles would re-occur. Also, 
I have found that the spots may be re- 
moved in a china fire, thus saving the 
time of repainting the bisque. 

This information I add to yours, for I 
realize there is no one answer to most of 
the problems in ceramics. 

PoLLy MANN 
Colorado Springs, Colo 


The Lean and Hungry Look 
Gentlemen: 

I am in East Gloucester [studying 
with Henry Bollman] thanks to your recog: 
nition of his contribution to ceramic ideals, 
a fact for which I will be eternally grate- 
ful. But I cannot help adding that I ex- 
pected to find Mr. Bollman to be short and 
squat and lethargic as your artist depicted 
him [“I Build a Kiln,” February, 1953], 
only to find him six feet tall and lean and 
energetic. As I think it over, I have met 
any number of potters and they have all 
been too hungry to grow fat! 

So for whatever it is worth to your 
artist, while not wishing to shatter his 
mental picture of the comfortable potter, 
Mr. B. is it’s exact antithesis. 

(Mrs.) JEANNE M. Boorba 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


Bracer from West Coast 
Gentlemen: 

. I want to commend CERAMICS 
MONTHLY on_ such thought-provoking 
articles as “Ornamentation” by Carlton 
Atherton in the April issue—a calm analy- 
sis of this touchy and much misunderstood 
subject—and the stimulating article in the 
current issue by William McVey on sculp- 
tors [May issue]. If there are enough such 
articles interspersed with the How-to-do-its, 
we will all be the better for it. 

Mary LINDHEIM 
Sausalito, Calif. 














OUR MISTAKE! Porcelain chessmen in 
photo illustrating Dorothy Perkin's article 
“Bodies and Glazes” [April] are by 
Harriet Brisson not the author as stated. 

















TWO BIG BARGAINS 
from JOHN MARTIN 


Treasures 


BARGAIN KIT #1 
a. 5 LBS.—JM's GLAZE 


Easy working — economical — 
non-crazing. Makes 50% more 7 25 
than ordinary glazes. . 
Your choice — #200 Dipping, or 

#200A Brushing. (Specify) 


RETAIL VALUE 


b. 1 LB.—JM's LACE SLIP 
A superior slip for dipping 50 


lace and all other materials. 


c. 1 LB—JM’s ‘PORCEL"” 
MODELING CLAY 


Goes 5 times as far as ordinary 30 
clays. Easy to use takes . 
rough handling. Translucent 
(03) All dry. Instructions. Cone 
06-01 


$6.05 


Total Retail Value 


YOUR PRICE, 
COMPLETE—ONLY $5.05" 


INCLUDING POSTAGE! 


*add The for postage—west of Mississippi 
only. 
BARGAIN 
KIT #2 
A complete brush 
package — 36 finest 


quality Camel and 
Sable Hair brushes 
in a wonderful plastic 
box with compart- 
ments .. all the 
brushes you'll ever 
need for all your cer 
amic painting and 
decorating. 
SMOOTH- 
These nationally ad- WORKING 
vertised brushes are EWEN-FLOWING 
are valued at $13.00 NON-STREAKING 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE TO YOU 


—ONLY $9.95 
YOU SAVE $3.05! 


ADDED THOUGHT: Send for JM's sensa- 
tional sample kit of DECALS and 
DECAL CATALOGUE — includes 
Brush, Sponge, and Varnish—ONLY 
$1.35 


=== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ~--"~ 


JOHN MARTIN, Treasures 
545 Valley Road, Upper Montclair, N.J. 


BARGAIN KIT #1 at $5.05 
BARGAIN KIT #2 at $9.95 
DECAL KIT & CATALOGUE at $1.35 


ADDRESS 
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new & useful 


Personal Decals 

At last — a source of supply for 
ceramic decals frem your own sketch-s 
or artwork. The Florence Cox Ceramic 
Studio has just initiated this service 
and will quote priccs and quantitics 
on request. Write to 543 Boulevard, 
Kenilworth, N. J.; send sketch & size. 


Copper Enameling Kit 





terials and supplies—neatly packaged. 
Called “Kopper Kit” it contains a 
variety of opaque enamel colors, round 
and square pieccs of copper for jewelry, 
findings, finding cement, sifting screens, 
and other necessities. 

It retails for $9.95 and is manu- 
factured by Re-Ward, 1985 Firestone 
Blvd , Los Angeles 1. When writing, 
pleas: say you “saw it in CM.” 


Se Is For the beginner in copper enamel- “Gritty” Sponge 
Institutions ing, here is a kit of the necessary ma- An unusual sponge ccated with 100 
Dealers 


and 80 grit on one side is being offered 





















by the Roder Ceramic Studio. The 
item, three inches square and one-half 
inch thick, proves very helpful for 
cleaning and sponging greenware and 
for smoothing out scratches on plas- 
ter. Mr. Jeffrey of Roder Ceramics as- 
sures us that water will not locsen the 
grit particles. The list price is 30 cents 
cach. Write to 1331 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 7, and please mention CM. 
(Please turn to Page 31) 


NEW 38 pg. catalog—25c 


(FREE to Schools, Institutions and 
Dealers . . . . write on letterhead.) 
We carry a complete line of 
supplies and equipment for 

ceramics, including: 
COPPER ENAMELING and 
CHINA PAINTING 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO, 


Professional staff of long experience. 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


—hn HI-LU 





If you have a product or a service you 
feel will be of interest to the readers of 
“Ceramics Monthly,” send the pertinent 
information and illustrations (if available) 
to CM, attention of the Editor. 


with CERAMICHROUME- 


% perfect for Schools % ideal for Hobbyists 
%& solution for Potters % safe for the Student 
TRANZ—DETAIL & REGULAR UNDERGLAZES 


High firing on ALL Popular Porcelain & Stoneware Bodies 
LOw firing on ALL Artware Bodies 
CONE 6 TO CONE 06 AND CAN BE ONE-FIRED 


CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS ARE LIQUID CERAMIC COLORS THAT 
ARE ALL PREPARED AND READY TO USE IN WIDE MOUTH JARS. 
































ATTENTION SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 
Ceramichrome Products Do Not Contain Free Lead — 
Antimony—or Barium Compounds in Their Formulation. 
Be Safe — Healthy & Wise — Use Ceramichrome. 











“Our warmest thonks and appreciation 

is extended to all the wonderful people 

who visited with us at the first three 

shows and who helped make our trip so 

pleasant” . . . Esther & Ed Greenstreet 
Lucille & Andy Henderson 

"3 down & 3 to go" 

As you know—the last 3 shows will be in: 

@ Asbury Park, N. J.—June 2-6 

® Dallas, Texas—June 23-26 

Kilns by—Paragon—Irco © Long Beach, Calif—July 28-Aug. 1 


—Cress and Dickinson ATTEND THE NEAREST & VISIT OUR BOOTH 


comeczacar—KERNIAN KRAFTS— 


JUNE, 1954 5 


All orders promptly shipped 

these Quality Materials: 
Thayer & Chandler Air Equip;yent 
Holley Electric Decorating Whvels 
Studio Stencils 

Lucille Henderson's Designs 
Master Striping Tool 

Kemper Tools 

Paasche Air Equipment 


Crattool 


° 
=] 











5610 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 











BEGINNERS—STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONALS! 


Here’s the newest news in ceramics 


PAPER 
GLAZING 
KITS 
are here! 





NOW you can do a lamp like this in 
TWO HOURS instead of a day, 
when you try Paper Glazing. it 
works like a charm. It’s simple as 
kindergarten and as fresh as Jerr 
Lewis. The kit is complete, with 
SIX full size jars of genuine Velva 
Ply glazes; SIX large sheets of 
designs of varied patterns, from 
Penn. Dutch to the smart modern 
motifs. All are printed for you on 
special ceramic glazing paper. There 
are enough in every kit to do dozens 
of pieces, and are a most wonderful 
help in teaching GOOD design. 
Lead YOUR group by ordering 
yours today. They will all be doing 
it sooner or later, but it’s fun to be 
FIRST. This is an original VEL- 
VA PLY megs ve (Patent pend- 
ing). No other glaze is recommend- 
ed. A line of over 80 colors for 
artists who care. Price and color 
list, complete instructions and tool 
included in every Paper Glazing Kit. 
HURRY — HURRY — HURRY: 
Send in your order, and we'll get 
you on your way to Paper Glazing 
and the most amazing results you’ve 
ever had in ceramics. 


Paper Glazing Kits 


(Plus postage—60c East 
& of Miss. — 80c West.) 


Regular Velva-Ply Kits $3.50 
(plus postage) 


the KAY HARRISON studios 


8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UN 2-9222. 
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Send show announcements early— 

at least three months prior to date 

for receiving entry cards and works 
for exhibition. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


MAINE, Five Islands 

August 21-23 
Community Club's Annual Art Show 
and Exhibition open to all artists. 
Mediums include ceramics. Fee $1. 
Entry cards due Aug. 1: work, Aug. 
10. Write Dr. Nathaniel J. Hasenfus, 
director, Five Islands. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 

Oct. 15-Nov. 27, 1955 
New England Craft Exhibition—1955, 
at the Worcester Art Museum. Open 
to New England craftsmen. Organized 
by Junior League of Worcester, Craft 
Center, and Worcester Art Museum. 
Selections to be made by committee 
from juried state and regional exhi- 
bitions this year. Arrangements for 
individual entries after April 1, 1955. 
Write Craft Center, 40 Highland St., 
Worcester. 


New York, Syracuse 

Oct. 24-Nov. 28 
18th Ceramic National (1st Biennial), 
sponsored by Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Onondaga Pottery Company and 
Ferro Corporation, at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to pot- 
ters, sculptors, enamelists. Entry fee, 
$3; $2600 in prizes. Entries due at 
Regional Centers, Sept. 9, 10, 11: 
School of Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts: Cleveland Museum of Art: Los 
Angeles County Art Institute; San 
Francisco Museum of Art; Georgia 
Museum of Art, Athens: Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts; Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Canada. Write 18th 
Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle 
July 30-August 1 
Annual State Craft Fair and Ex- 
hibit. Open to members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild of Craftsmen and held at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. Jury. 
Demonstrations. 


WHERE TO GO 


CALIFORNIA, Sacramento 

through June 21 
Kingsley Art Club Annual Exhibition 
at the Crocker Art Gallery. Crafts in- 
cluded; work of Central Valleys artists. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 

June 18—July 20 
Clay for Today, Eighth Annual of the 
Association of San Francisco Potters, 
members’ show. Pots and sculpture for 
every contemporary room. M. H. De- 
Young Memorial Museum, White 
Gallery. 





SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT SHOWS 


Each year, the firms which manufacture, 
distribute or sell supplies used in the 
ceramic craft, display their products at ex- 
tensive exhibitions in various sections of 
the United States. These shows constitute 
a market-place where dealers, ceramists and 
the general public may see and examine 
kilns, molds, glazes, tools and innumerable 
other types of equipment and supplies. To 
help CM readers keep up-to-date with the 
working materials that are available, three 
of the shows yet to come are listed below 
June 2-6 
Eastern Ceramic and Hobby Show at 
Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 
June 23-26 
Southwest Ceramics and Hobby Show 
at Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. 
July 28-August 1 
California Ceramic Hobby and Gift 


Show at Municipal Auditorium, Long 
Beach, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 

June 17-August 15 
West Coast showing of Designer- 
Craftsmen U.S.A., at the Museum of 
Art. The exhibition was drawn from 
nine juried regional shows and _ first 
displayed at the Brooklyn Museum 
last fall. More than two hundred hand- 
crafted objects by Americans. Includes 
ceramics. 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford 

June 30 
Design in Scandinavia Exhibition. A 
traveling show, sponsored by American 
Federation of Arts, it includes over 
700 pieces of mass produced and hand- 
crafted items selected by top Scandi- 
navian designers. At the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 


Connecticut, Norwalk 

June 6-July 4 
Fifth Annual New England Show at 
Silvermine Guild of Artists. Mediums 
include ceramic sculpture. Work of 
New England artists. 


FLorRIDA, Miami 

June 6-27 
Second Annual Ceramic Exhibition at 
Lowe Gallery, University of Miami 
Ceramic sculpture, pottery and enamels. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield 

through July 29 
“Massachusetts Crafts, 1954,” spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Association 
of Handicraft Groups and 12 state 
museums. Work by Massachusetts resi- 
dents. At the Berkshire Museum. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Manchester 

July 16-August 14 
Design in Scandinavia Exhibition at 
the Currier Gallery of Art. Sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, 
this traveling show includes over seven 
hundred items, mass produced and 
handcrafted, selected by top Scandi- 
navian designers. 


(Please turn to Page 32) 
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a letter from the editor 


Diese F20dv— 


If you haven't already gotten the idea from our 
front cover—with this issue we present the first of a series 
of instructive articles on enameling. Our initial approach 
is one aimed at the beginners, and we hope it will help 
them get started on the right foot. For the advanced 
enamelists, future issues will contain articles on the more 
complicated techniques, discussions on designing for the 
enameling medium, as well as “Profiles’’ of interesting 
amateur and professional enamelists. 


Good enamelists who have the time and/or inclina- 
tion to write are not easily found; and many still treat 
their knowledge of the art as a secret. We think we were 
quite lucky, therefore, to have run into Jean O'Hara, 
the author of our current series. Although an accomplish- 
ed enamelist, Miss O'Hara has not forgotten the prob- 
lems and difficulties associated with the learning pro- 
cesses, and she takes nothing for granted in her articles. 
She presents the art of enameling in careful detail with 
voluminous photos; her articles cover the materials and 
equipment and the various techniques such as dusting, 
wet inlaying and foils. Even defects, which are often 
hurriedly passed over by writers as “possible but some- 
what improbable,” will be covered with photos of de- 
fective pieces, comments on their origin, and instructions 
for prevention and cure. 


We are sure these instructive articles will help 
satisfy the existing need for sound information on enamel- 
ing and we invite the amateur and professional enamel- 
ists to submit articles, “Suggestions” and “Briefs” for 
our consideration, as the potting enthusiasts have been 
doing to date. 


Next month we are devoting a sizable portion of CM 
to a report on the current shows; and this will be more 
than a display of the winning pieces. The editors have 
felt for some time that a critical evaluation of contemp- 
orary pottery and potters’ directions should be made. 


We asked Carlton Atherton, a noted ceramist, 
designer and historian, if he would accept the thankless 
task of preparing such an evaluation. He agreed with- 
out hesitation, and after visiting exhibitions and pouring 
over the hundreds of photographs sent to us from the 
shows he has come up with interesting observations. And 
he asks some pointed questions. 


After the July issue reaches you, send us your 
answers—and your comments in general on “Atherton's 
Analysis.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Soha — 
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Best Buy of 
the Big Brands 
Aw 


@UNDERGLAZES @COLOR-GLOSS 
(26 Brilliant Colors) (24 One-Fire glazes) 


Check America's biggest-selling Colors and you'll come up with 
one mighty important fact: 
The extra money you may pay for any 
of the other leading brands does not— 
and cannot — buy you smoother — 
more brilliant — better colors than 
Shasta! 


You don’t have to take our word for this—or even the 
word of any of the thousands who choose Shasta Colors 
regularly. Just try these fine colors yourself. See if your 
good judgment doesn’t tell you—Shasta is the best buy of 
the Big Brands. 

Ask for Shasta Colors at your dealers— 

or write direct to National Distributor 

Visit our booth at the Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show 


WINTHROP CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 


DEALE, MARYLAND Illustrated Price List 


on request 











First 
Mold Shop 
in New England 


Write for 
FREE picture and price list 


Low Economical Prices 


Be sure to visit us this summer for 
the newest and finest in ceramic sup- 
plies and molds. 





GARE cerAMIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
235 Washington Street ® Haverhill, Mass. 


"Factory representative for Paragon Kilns" 
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promoter of 


CERAMICS 


by K. L. Boynton 


Americans are inclined to associate good contempor- 
ary design with the Scandinavian countries more than 
with other European countries—and for good reason. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland have had a strong 
influence on the design of modern furniture, ceramics, 
glass and other home furnishings. 

Many Americans are familiar with the ceramics which 
the Scandinavians produce, their 
work being available in our shops. 
But few of us have had the opportun- 
ity to meet the people who create 
the ceramics. K. L. Boynton gives us 
the next best thing for she is visiting 
some of these men and women, and 
preparing a series of articles about 
them for CERAMICS MONTHLY. 
She will take the reader into the 
workshops of eight representative 
Swedish and Norwegian designer- 
craftsmen for brief glimpses of their production and per- 
sonalities. Later, she will visit British ceramists. 

In her first report, presented here, the author makes 
general observations on ceramics in the two Scandinavian 
countries, and gives a sampling of the work of the crafts- 
men about whom she will write more fully in subsequent 
issues. 

The ceramists introduced are those the author visited. 
Although theirs is not the only distinguished work being 
done, it reflects the vitality me imagination characteristic 
of Scandinavian production. 

K. L. Boynton is a well-known writer of articles and 
children’s stories. In private life, she is Mrs. Robert L. 
Denison, wife of the Curator of Fossil Fishes at Chicago 
Natural History Museum. The Denisons are spending the 
year abroad. While her husband studies primitive fishes, 
Mrs. Denison explores contemporary ceramics. —Ed. 





STIG LINDBERG, combination of the practi- 
cal and imaginative, directs design of dinnerware 
and mass-production items (see left) at Gustavs- 
berg Pottery; is also a versatile studio potter. 





VON DER LIPPE, Margrethe and Jens, 
work as a husband-wife team. Their studio 
at Oslo, Norway, specializes in wall friezes, 
unusual design and decor, thrown pieces and 
‘a “commercial” line decorated by a studio 
staff. He is active in craft organizations, 
teaches at State School of Arts and Crafts. 


& wedish artists offer their work to 
a public which is aware and appreci- 
ative of its national craftsmen. The 
public’s attitude is no accident. It is 
the result of a big effort —- begun some 
thirty to thirty-five years ago and 
backed by the government to ‘put 
beauty into everyday living.” The de- 
velopment of Swedish modern furni- 
ture is one expression of the movement; 
the rise of first class design divisions 
in large potteries such as Gustavs- 
berg’s is another; and the education of 
the public through exhibitions is a 
third. 

Here in Sweden, the man-on-the- 
street (or should we say the woman 
who influences if not controls family 
purchases) has a definite opinion on 
what constitutes good taste and art. 
He is willing to spend more on deco- 
rative items, and selects the work of 
artists known to him; namely, the work 





° 

KAGE, world leader of ceramic design, now 
retired, continues to create individual “Far- 
sta” stoneware, of which above is example. 
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that is done by his own countrymen. 
The marketing of ceramics is affected 
by, and in line with, the general ed- 
ucational effort. Big plants like Ror- 
strand and Gustavsberg have their 
showrooms and salesrooms on the main 
street of Stockholm, and quite naturally 
feature the work of their staff artists. 
The big quality department store, Nor- 
diska Kompaniet, which handles the 
work of small studio potters, holds 
large, well-planned exhibitions of their 
work, generally presented as one-man 
shows. Other potters are publicized 
through various handcraft associations 
which are called “Hemsloyd” organ- 
izations. The government Hantverk 
Lotteri, for which the participating 
artists supply the prizes, is another 
way of achieving publicity. Aggressive 
action is taken, too, in collaboration 
with the other Scandinavian countries, 
(Please turn to Page 33) 





MOLLER husband-and-wife team retail ware 
of great variety. Grete throws; Tom designs 
and decorates, did bird, above. SCHLYTER- 
STIERNSTEDT, right, throws on wheel what- 


ever strikes her fancy—figurines, birds or pots. 





PERSSON, quality jeweler of Stockholm, uses 
enameling as “jewel” trim on fine boxes, 
jars and jewelry. Above: silver lapel pin. 




















A WAY WITH ANIMALS 


Look at the photos before you read. These are pictures 
which I recently presented, without explanation or demon- 
stration, to a group of students who had never modeled 
animals before. After brief study, each student was able 
to make an animal of his choice with little or no difficulty. 

I devised this simplified technique in 1940, after much 
experimenting to find the easiest way to model animals in 
clay with the fewest possible failures. I wanted to be able 
to see the entire form quickly, experiment with action 
without danger to the basic structure, eliminate the need 
for sticking many pieces of clay together, and insure the 
work against cracking during modeling, drying, or firing. I 
finally settled on the method presented here, and have since 
found it to be the easiest way to show any beginner how 
to model an animal—any animal—in clay. It has been 
tested on students aged four to seventy-eight, and it stands 
up as just about beginnerproof. 

The technique allows for a great deal of personal ex- 
pression. It insures recognition of basic shapes, eliminating 
the urge to copy or fuss about detail. The modeler’s eyes 
and hands are trained to work together so the clay will 
not sag, pull apart or crack. The possibilities for experi- 
menting with movement and composition may be seen in 
the photos; you can easily try out composition and scale 





relationship without having the whole piece pull apart. 
If you want a guide model, a thumbnail sketch can be 
made in just a few minutes (and also used later for test- 
ing glazes and color relationships for the finished larger 
model). The method engenders confidence while it pro- 
vides fun and delight. 

The technique, however, is not confined to the be- 
ginner for teacher and student alike respond to its sim- 
plicity. It is a way of modeling that can be used by the 
amateur or by the experienced artist. In the teaching pic- 
tures shown here, the work is kept simple to the point of 
crudity in order not to show or accent a particular animal, 
but rather to present a method for doing any four-footed 
creature. To show what can be developed seriously, I rely 
on my own finished work, some of which is shown on these 
pages. 

The first requirement for the method is clay that is 
properly plastic, not too dry and not too moist. It should 
be plastic enough to bend without cracking or breaking; and 
when a coil is bent in an inverted “U,” it should stand for 
several minutes without losing it shape. The clay, of course, 
should be well wedged to eliminate air pockets and to give 
uniform consistency. For animals over eleven inches high or 
rather heavy, grog is added. 


Photo Group 1 

The heart of the process is two-fold. You use one piece 
of clay for the body and legs of the animal (instead of the 
usual five pieces with each leg having to be formed and 
stuck on separately); and make the initial roll of clay of a 
diameter suitable to your idea (fat roll for an elephant, flat- 
tish roll for a cat, slender roll for a giraffe, and so on). 
Both ends of the roll are trimmed off, then slowly bent to 
form body and legs. 

The crude forms in the photos show how recognition 
of large forms without detail is basic to the technique. The 
first bent roll could be a dog, lamb, goat, etc.; the second, 
a horse, donkey, or cow if lower on the front end; the 
third, easily a giraffe. In the first of the next forms, we see 
an elephant, but it could be a pig, rhino, or hippo; the next 
might be a cat, tiger, lion, or any animal that is basically 
flat and slinky. The third, longer form is right for a dach- 
schund or if fatter, a scottie, and so on. Learn to recognize 
the geometric pattern the body and legs make, and half 
the difficulty of modeling a given shape is over. 


Photo Group 2 

To demonstrate the entire method for you in detail, 
I shall recreate a piece of sculpture which I made in 1945 
a mother zebra and her baby. 


THE AUTHOR, Edris Eckhardt, is a well-known sculptor who has 
won twenty-two awards in national and other shows. Her work is in 
the permanent collections of five museums, and numerous schools 
and libraries. She not only teaches at Cleveland Institute of Art, 
Cleveland College and Western Reserve University, but appears 
frequently on television in demonstrations of her modeling tech- 
niques before large audiences. Her sculpture at left, “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy,” was executed in the technique she describes here. 








1. Key to this method is only one roll 

of clay, instead of separate 
pieces, for the animal's basic shape. Body 
and legs are all one piece to start, A 
second roll forms neck and head. A little 
padding, and the addition of ears, tail and 
other features, give the creature its iden- 
tity. Finishing process — sharpening detail, 
texturing, coloring, and knowing when to 
stop—makes difference between a work of 
art and just another clay animal, author says. 


several 





i. Author begins demonstration. A roll of 

clay is bent in horseshoe shape, and the 
ends worked into a clay base. One hand 
supports mass of clay while the other works. 
Second roll, one end sliced at angle to join 
shoulders, the other end tapered by rolling, 
is added. Tapered end is bent to shape the 
head. At this point, form could become one 
of several modeler explains. She 
will make a zebra—and later, a baby zebra. 


animals, 








According to the basic shape of the 
animal in mind, I make a fat roll of 
clay and bend it gently to a horseshoe 
shape. This is added to a flat base. 
Notice in the photo, as I do this, the 
position of my hands. The left hand 
vigorously holds up the clay while the 
right hand thumb and forefinger, using 
an up-down movement, bring the roll 
into the base and the base into the 
roll until a sturdy incorporation is 
achieved. Throughout the process 
and this is essential—- the left hand 
at all times holds the clay up in order 
to counteract gravity and the down- 
ward pressure of the right hand. This 
prevents the clay from sagging, a con- 
dition which baffles and frustrates so 
many people when they start a new 
composition. Be sure the left hand is 
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always on the job. 
Make another roll of clay for the 
neck, several inches longer than you 


think necessary, for the head will 
evolve from this roll. A horse’s neck, 
or a giraffe’s, or pig’s would each re- 
quire different length and diameter. 
Firmly establish the basic form you are 
after, by recollection if you can, or 
by photos or drawings from which you 
refresh your memory rather than copy 

until you know whether you need a 
short, thick, or long, slender, neck, big 
or small head, and so on. This is not 
detail gathering but establishing basic 
differences. 

Trim one end of the neck roll at an 
angle, and coordinate the roll with 
the body form. Work the two masses 
together with the up-down movement 


of thumb and forefinger, the left hand 
supporting neck and body. Then, bend 
the head gently forward at the desired 
angle. Now we have arrived at a basic 
shape which could, at this point, be 
turned into one of several animals. 


Photo Group 3 

The animal I am working toward 
is a zebra and it needs padding up 
here and there to express the idea 
(nearly all animals need such addi- 
tions). The space where clay is to be 
added is smoothed and moist clay, 
flattened into patties in the palm of 
one hand, are added and smoothed 
down with thumb and forefinger, the 
left hand always bracing the form as 
you work. The photos show clay about 
to be added to the rump, and the re- 








3. Padding is something most animals need 

a little of. The 
patties of clay in the palm of her hand, 
then smooths them onto areas with her right 


modeler forms thin 





5. The mother zebra’s features begin to 
take shape. 
the base, have been added. The mane has 


Ears, thick and heavy at 


been scored with a pencil rubber to give 
texture and at the same time to incorpor- 


sults of other padding such as the 


rounded belly. 


Photo Group 4 

Now we come to an important yet 
easy step (demonstrated on another 
animal form). Here we define the legs 
and get spring into them by one smooth 
graceful motion. I place my forefingers 
at chest and rump, my thumbs where 
the bend of the leg is to be (in most 
animals at the heel). A quick twist 
of each hand, forefingers moving in- 
ward, thumbs outward (see arrows in 
photo) —and we have a delightful sense 
of movement and spring in the legs. 
Photo Group 5 

Returning to the mother zebra, ears 
(thick and heavy at the base, always) 
and mane have been added. The mane 
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thumb and forefinger. Her left hand always 
supports the mass of clay. At left, a patty 
is being applied to the rump. At the right, 
padding fills out belly, head, suggests mane. 





the neck. To make the 


with 
the modeler cuts through the clay with a 
sharp tool, then separates and rounds the 


ate it legs, 


legs with her fingers (a process prefer- 


ably done later when the clay has set). 


has been scored with a pencil rubber 
to give decorative texture and, at the 
same time, to join it with the neck. 

Since I want the animal's legs sep- 
arated, I cut the clay straight down, 
then separate and round off the legs 
with my fingers. (I prefer to take this 
step an hour or so later when the clay 
has set but is still moist and somewhat 
plastic.) 


Photo Group 6 

I want to have the animal assume 
a rearing position. With my left hand, 
I firmly support the neck-head mass; 
with my right, I press down on 
the rump. I cut the legs loose from 
the base and bend them to suggest the 
rearing motion. The front of the clay 
mass is braced with a wad of clay un- 








4. Another animal is used here 

to show how one smooth ges- 
ture put spring and movement in- 
to the legs of any animal. With 
her forefingers at the rump and 
chest, and her thumbs where the 
bend of the leg is to be, the 
modeler gives a quick twist of 
each hand, her forefingers mov- 
ing inward, thumbs moving out. 











der the belly, a perfect support which 
can be dug out with a modeling tool 
when the piece is leather hard. 


Photo Group 7 

Now I am ready for the standing 
baby zebra who has been formed exact- 
ly as was the mother. The small ani- 
mal is placed on the same base. I ex- 
periment with relating the two forms 
to each other, and keep in mind that 
living form flattens and condenses when 
it leans against another living form. 
Doing this I stand, turn the piece, walk 
away, study it from a distance to get 
different views of it. 

With the unit and its relationships 
established, such features as eyes, mouth 
and nostrils can be modeled. So that 
my planned relationship will not sag 
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6. Animal is easily put in a rearing position: 

with her left hand supporting the neck and 
head, the modeler presses down on the rump 
with her right hand. The front foot is cut loose 
from the base and bent in a lifted position. 





]. Baby zebra, made the 

same way as mother, 
is now set on the base. Re- 
lationship of the forms, one 
to the other, is worked out. 
Finishing process may take 
minutes or days. The com- 
position will be studied 
and adjusted; detail pointed 
up; texturing and coloring 
thought out. “Knowing when 
to stop comes from a sixth 











into something else before the clay has 
set, the head of the larger animal is 
braced with a stick that has a wad of 
clay at either end. The clay wadding 
makes it easy to pull the stick out when 
no longer needed. 

Had I been giving this demonstra- 
tion in person, it would have taken 
about fifteen minutes to reach this 
point but from here on it might take 
minutes or days to finish the piece. I 
would leave the composition uncovered 
until the clay had set firmly but was 
still moist, not quite leather-hard, so 
new clay could (with care) still be 
added if needed. This would be the 
time for sharpening form, engraving, 
doing detail, getting texture, but not 
for one minute forgetting to keep the 
big forms intact. The final knowledge 
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sense; 
really have to work on.” 


it's something we 


ALERT OVER AFRICA: this 
is the 
now owned by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Thirteen 
inches high, it was executed 
in the technique which Edris 
Eckhardt has presented here. 


author's sculpture 


of when to stop comes from a sixth 
sense which the artist develops, and 
I cannot tell you how to come by it. 
You wake up one day and you have 
it. I can tell you that most beginners 
want to polish and finish too much. If 
the piece is overworked and overstated, 
it is boring, cluttered, too smooth; 
loses the sense of a fleeting experience, 
goes dead. 

Through all the stages of modeling, 
and especially in the final stages, it is 
a good idea to stand while working so 
that your arms are free and you can 
take advantage of shoulder movements. 
With your arm at full length trace 
over your composition in the air. Learn 
to be conscious of how your arm feels 

of the basic rhythm of your piece. 
Often imaginary drawing with the arm 











reveals an unrelated or weak spot in 
the composition which your eyes do 
not see (but which you would see a 
month or so later when it would be too 
late to change). 

From the stages shown in the Group 
7 photos on, I would frequently turn 
the piece and walk five and six feet 
away to study the composition from 
every angle. During the final stage, 
after the piece had set, and I was 
sharpening detail, I would study the 
unit in a mirror, view it from a high 
and a low level—any viewpoint which 
would tell me how the planes hang 
together. 

About this time, I would begin to 
see color in my mind's eye. Sub-con- 
sciously, I would think about the tex- 

(Please turn to Page 32) 
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influential movement 
Vienna around 1929. 


air of elegance characterize enamel- 

ing, an art that man began to 
practice centuries before the birth of 
Christ. Enameling, probably originat- 
ing in Western Asia, was used in 
ancient times to decorate pottery. The 
Greeks, in the 5th Century B.C., ap- 
pear to have been the first to fuse 
enamel to metal, the form in which we 
know the art today. Down through 
history many peoples developed various 
types of enameling: the Celts, Goths 
and Saxons; the Byzantines, Germans, 
French and English; and the Chinese 
and Japanese — all produced dis- 
tinguished work. In our own time, an 


Pee of degen OF COLOR and an 


Today we are accustomed to seeing 
enamels used for personal adornment, 


by JEAN 


in colorful earrings, pins, pendants; 
and for such objects as ashtrays, bowls 
and plates. But the craft is not con- 
fined to small pieces. Impressive, large, 
enameled panels and screens, for ex- 
ample, are being used as interior and 
exterior decoration for contemporary 
homes and buildings. 

Both the novice and the advanced 
ceramist are attracted to enameling by 
the rich and glowing color possible 
only in this medium, and by a certain 
simplicity in the enameling operation 
itself: working space and firing facili- 
ties can be of modest nature, and a 
simple piece may be completed quickly 
because the firing period is a matter 
of minutes. Skill and control, however, 
come only through a sound knowledge 
of the art and experience. If the be- 
ginner is not eventually to be dis- 





ENAMELING... 


... for the beginner 


O'HARA 








AUTHOR, above, is a young Clevelander 
of growing reputation as an enamelist. 
She is one of the few enamelists represent- 
ed in the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. ex- 
hibition now touring the leading museums. 
A graduate of the Cleveland Institute 
of Art, Jean is currently intrigued by 
two activities: her own creative work and 
a series of articles for CM _ readers. 

















this is the first of a series of informative photo-lessons and text on the art of 
enameling, for the beginner, which are scheduled to appear regularly in CM. 
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JEWELRY items to sculpture is the range 
of contemporary art enameling. Pieces at 
left are the work of Jane Travis, Cleveland. 


appointed in his work, he will do well 
to pay careful attention to each process. 

Metal enameling differs from the 
clay-and-glaze art yet there is a sim- 
ilarity between the functions of enamel 
and glass. Enamel plays the same role 
on a metal surface that glaze does on 
clay. Essentially, enamels and glazes 
are merely glass. If the glass is used as 
a surface coating on clay it is called a 
glaze; if it is fused to a metal surface, 
it is called an enamel. 

The enamel is a specially prepared 
glass, the raw materials being similar 
to those which make up a glaze. The 
manufacturer places the materials in a 
crucible which is put in a furnace and 
heated to a high temperature. When 
the mixture melts into a homogeneous 
glass, it is cooled, frequently by pour- 
ing it into water, and the resulting 
chunks and granules are called frit. 


NAMELS are available in a wide 
palette of colors, both transparent 
and opaque, in frit or powdered 
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O'HARA PLATE, above, is in the Designer- 
Craftsmen show. It is decorated intricately 
with foil shapes and rich, glowing colors. 


TRAYS, large panels, lamp bases are among 
enamelwork by Edward Winter, Cleveland. 
His angelfish tray, right, is enamel on steel. 
Cups are copper enameled inside and outside. 


form. If you buy the frit, you must 
powder it yourself by grinding with 
water in an agate mortar and pestle. 
This is a laborious task and is usually 
done only for fine jewelry work. The 
beginning enamelist should use the 
powdered enamel. It comes in various 
sizes — 60, 80, 100, or 150 mesh — the 
60 mesh being the coarse and the 150 
mesh the very fine. For all general 
enameling purposes, 80 or 100 mesh 
is usually used. 

The vitreous enamel we use should 
not be confused with the organic paint 
which is also known as enamel. The 
paint is a mixture of materials which 
will dry to a high glossy finish. Some 
confusion may also come from the 
phrase “baked enamel,” a special type 
of enamel paint which is hardened, 
after application, by heating to a temp- 
erature of 300° to 400° F. Vitreous 
enamels must be fused to the metal at 
temperatures between 1350° to 1550° 
F., not baked. 

The several basic techniques of 
enameling are not difficult to learn. 
It is true that at its best enameling is 
not, or should not be, a slap-dash med- 
ium, and that it requires a certain 
amount of reverence in handling in 
order to best exploit its possibilities. 
It is not the tight and tedious medium, 
however, that many people seem to 
think it is, and like any other medium 
it allows as much freedom for the 
craftsman as his experience permits. 

Actually, the most difficult part of 
enameling for the beginner, one which 
he usually overlooks in his preoccupa- 
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tion with mechanics, is designing for 
the medium. Later in this series of 
articles, space will be devoted to the 
different effects which can be pro- 
duced in applying enamel in relation to 
design; and also some of the possible 
sources for designs, a point which seems 
to stump the beginner far more often 
than technique. 

It is possible to enamel on many 
metals: gold, silver (both sterling and 
fine silver), cooper, gilders metal, 
bronze, iron, steel, brass, aluminum and 
others. Conditions attached to the en- 
ameling of many of these metals, how- 
ever, make them impractical either for 
use by the individual craftsmen or in 
comparison with fine silver, gold or 
copper. The latter metals are relatively 
simple to enamel, and of these copper 
is most often used. 

The primary reason for the wide- 
spread use of copper is that it is so 
much less expensive than the precious 
metals. True, silver and gold can give 
far more beauty to the enamel but the 
price is prohibitive, particularly for 
beginners’ experimental work. 


OPPER may be purchased in 

sheet form and shaped by the 
enamelist, or commercial shapes made 
by a “spinner” can be readily ob- 
tained commercially. For learning to 
enamel, the spun forms are more satis- 
factory. Because the forming of metal 
presents a complete and complex series 
of problems in itself, the beginner will 
do well to rely on prepared forms, es- 
pecially those without steep sides and, 
in the very beginning, not too big. 


Cleaning Procedure for Copper 
Copper forms, as they come from 
the spinner, are covered with grease 
and dirt. Careful cleaning of the metal 
surface is one of the most essential 
steps in enameling. Every trace of 
foreign matter, including such subtle 
things as the oil from your own finger- 





prints, must be removed before enamel 
can be successfully fused to its surface. 

Several cleaning methods, including 
“short-cuts,” are available to the en- 
amelist. The surest of them, and the 
one strongly recommended, is given in 
detail as follows. 


1. Heat the metal to a dull red color. 
It can be done over an open gas burner, in 
the kiln, or with a torch. The procedure 
will burn oil and grease, and any low fus- 
ing metals, off the surface of the copper. 
It will also, however, oxidize the copper, 
producing a black scale on the surface. Do 
not overheat the metal, therefore, because 
a thicker layer of scale, rather difficult to 
clean off, will form. 


2. The next step is to “pickle” or acid- 
clean the metal. A solution of one part con- 
centrated nitric acid to five parts water 
proves quite satisfactory. (A solution of one 
part concentrated nitric acid to two parts 
water is faster and not too strong but the 
weaker solution is recommended for the 
novice.) 

Keep your acid solution in a pyrex glass 
or porcelain container, with a lid, and be 
sure it is covered at all times when not in 
use. Be sure also to use a container which 
is large enough to accommodate the form 
you expect to clean. 

In preparing the acid solution, always add 
the acid to the water to avoid violent spat- 
tering and possible harm to yourself and 
the surrounding area. Another precaution 
—trefrain from immersing hot copper shapes 
in the acid, for this procedure can also 
prove destructive. 

Allow the copper shape to air cool (cool- 
ing quickly in water may warp the shape); 
then, using copper or stainless steel tongs, 
immerse it in the acid bath. The piece 
should be left in the acid until fire scale 
has disappeared and the surface is a clean, 
pink color. Keep the acid moving by stir- 
ring with the tongs; this helps flake the 
scale off evenly and prevents the acid 
from eating around portions of the fire- 
scale, causing an uneven copper surface. 
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<a a 
MINIATURE portrait, “Robin,” by Lisel Salz- 


er of Seattle, is enamel on copper and 
only three inches high. Such a small por- 
trait is most difficult to achieve in enamel. 


A clean nitric acid solution is colorless; 
blue, dissolved 
copper. When the solution is a deep blue 
and filled with pieces of fire scale, it should 
be discarded and a new solution prepared. 

If you notice yellow-brown fumes rising 
from the acid bath, the solution is too old 
and too strong—discard it. If the copper 
form being cleaned develops a mottled sur- 
face (much like galvanized copper), the 
acid is too strong. Dilute it by pouring 


it turns however, from 


water into a second container and trans- 
ferring all or part of the acid solution to 
the second container. (By using this pro- 
cedure, avoid violating the 
never adding water to acid.) Don’t inhale 
the fumes coming from the acid bath: 
clean your metal in a well-ventilated room. 


you rule of 


3. When the copper is clean, remove it 
with the tongs and rinse under cold run- 
After the acid has been thor- 
oughly rinsed off, scrub the form under 
running water with a lint-free cloth holding 
the piece by the edges to avoid finger- 
printing. To 


ning water 


prevent brown stains from 
forming as the water evaporates on the sur- 
face, dry the piece immediately either by 


heating or by using a lint-free cloth. 


4. The metal surface is now chemically 
clean, and if you are to opaque 
enamel, completely hiding the surface of 


use an 


the copper, further polishing is not neces- 
sary. The final step before enameling is to 
wipe the surface of the copper lightly with 
a slightly alkaline solution; this facilitates 
the enameling. Household ammonia, a deter- 
gent or saliva will prove effective. Do not 
use ordinary soap for it will deposit a new 
coat of grease on the metal. 


5. If transparent enamels are to be used, 
permitting the copper to show through, a 


MILKWEED PODS, small plaque at right, is 
also the author's work. The brilliance of 


the silver foil shows nicely in the photo. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL enamel group shows 
wide range of the medium. “Figures in 
Space,” by Kathe Berl, New York, is nineteen 
inches high, gay in color, almost a mobile. 


higher polish on the metal surface would be 
desirable. A “bright dip’ is mentioned by 
several reference books; however, this pro- 
cedure will not be discussed here because 
it is dangerous for beginning students. One 
satisfactory method for polishing the sur- 
face is to rub it down with very fine steel 
wool (grade 00). For an even higher polish, 
a special polishing compound 
(such as Lea Compound) used with a cotton 
buff on a buffing wheel is by far the most 
satisfactory method. 


greaseless 


Steel wool may leave some grease. Wipe 
the surface afterwards with carbon tetra- 
chloride, or wash it with a few grains of a 
detergent and dry thoroughly. Keep steel 
wool as far away from the unfired enamel 
as possible. If particles get into powdered 
enamel, they will show up as little “fish 
hooks” in the fired enamel coating. 

































6. After make the surface 
alkaline as mentioned above by wiping it 


lightly with ammonia, detergent or saliva. 


polishing, 


The copper surface is now ready for 
enameling and the piece should be used 
immediately. It is not wise to clean a form 
too far in advance as it may oxidize slightly 
or become dirty or greasy once again. 

There are short-cut cleaning meth- 
ods, as mentioned. If a copper form 
is not too greasy and is to be used 
under an opaque enamel, it can be 
cleaned by scrubbing with a good 
commercial copper cleaner and nothing 
else. The acid cleaning method is by 
far the best for it assures you a perfect 
surface for your enameling efforts. The 
commercial cleaner can be used as a 
substitute in children’s classes if it is 
thought inadvisable to allow the chil- 
dren to work with acids. 


Preparing the Enamel for Use. 


Powdered enamel as purchased must 
be washed before using. During the 
grinding and powdering of the chunks 
of frit by the manufacturer, many 
overly fine particles are produced. 
These can cloud transparent enamel 
if they are not removed. What you 
actually do when you wash transparent 
colors, therefore, is to flush away the 
too fine particles as well as wash away 
any other foreign matter. 


1. To wash the enamel, place each color 
in a jar or bowl allowing sufficient room for 
water. Add water and stir the mixture 
thoroughly, then let the heavy enamel 
particles settle out. The water will now be 
cloudy and should be poured off into an- 
other container and set aside. A white 
scum will no doubt be left on the surface 


(Please turn to Page 30) 




















THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


by ZENA S. HOLST 


Palette of Mineral Colors 


ETAL OXIDES which make up 

the mineral pigments used for 

china painting were discussed in 
the preceding overglaze article (May 
issue). The restrictions imposed on 
mixing certain colors together on the 
palette or in the painting were in- 
cluded. It is important to understand 
that special rules must be followed if 
one is effectively to combine hues, tints, 
shades, and tones. Although a large 
selection of these colors can be obtained 
in prepared form, it is often necessary 
to blend colors, especially for natural- 
istic painting and for superimposed 
abstract design. 

Sometimes in naturalistic painting, 
it is desirable to soften or emphasize 
shadows of reflected light from the 
colors in the created design. The urge 
to mix a hue with other color values 
to gain the desired effect is often ir- 
resistible and, consequently, one trifles 
with the colors. A water colorist or 
an oil painter can do this, but not the 
overglaze decorator. 

To be correct, an overglaze decora- 


tion done with mineral colors should, 
in the fired piece, have purity of color 
and transparency. How to combine 
colors presents a problem because the 
colors will react chemically in the kiln, 
and some colors react disadvantageously 
on each other. This problem is not 
confined to painting in the naturalistic 
style; there are backgrounds to consider 
for other overglaze decorations and 
for free form designs where several 
mineral colors are superimposed in 
more conventional style. 

The problem is easily solved if we 
divide the mineral pigments into diff- 
erent groups and fire the groups sep- 
arately. The categories of oxides should 
be reviewed carefully (May issue) so 
that you will definitely fix in mind the 
colors which are the strongest or most 
potent. When I speak of strength of 
color, I do not mean intensity of color 
as seen by the eye. I refer to the 
strength of the metal oxide pigment 
ingredients; that is, their chemical- or 
reaction-potency. 


INCE iron oxide pigments have 
been listed separately as colors 
to be used most cautiously, learning 








from 


issue of CM page 34.) 





the HOLST NOTEBOOK—— 


% What is the firing range for mother-of-pearl? 


It’s the same as for all overglaze decoration—from cone 
019 to 013, varying according to the type of body decorated 
(art body, semi-porcelain, soft or hard porcelain). Hard 
(vitrified) china is finished at cone 013 for all overglaze 
decoration. (Follow the firing chart given in the April 


# When china paints blister during firing what is the trouble? 


Too heavy an application or the use of too much 
medium in the mixing of the paints may cause the difficulty. 
Avoid using vehicles which contain fat oils. 


* I have recently moved from a low to a high altitude and find 

I have to change my way of cooking food. Could the difference 
in altitude affect my china firing too? I have an electric hobby kiln. 
It most assuredly affects the firing time. Because of less 
oxygen in the air, the burning off of the volatile oils in 
china painting will be slower in escaping. You must fire 
slower so that you will have a longer venting time. I can- 


(Please turn to Page 29) 
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how to control these is the first im- 
portant step in the planning of a 
palette. The answer is quite a simple 
matter of applying a specific rule in all 
painting with mineral colors. 

When you use a combination of any 
of the iron colors in a decoration in 
which there is to be a blending of 
color values, an infallible rule to follow 
is: always paint the strongest oxide pig- 
ment first and put it through the dec- 
oration fire. Then paint over, or blend, 
with other weaker iron colors for the 
desired shadings, or changing of hues, 
for the second fire. Frequently a third 
painting and firing is necessary to com- 
plete the color values. Always paint 
the strongest oxide color first no mat- 
ter whether the color value is lighter 
or darker than the weaker oxide colors 
to follow. If the strongest oxide pig- 
ment is darker in color value than 
others to follow, then it is easy enough 
to leave the highlights of the pure 
white china to be painted with the 
lighter colors for the next firings. The 
first application of the strongest oxide 
pigment will sink into and become a 
part of the glaze during the process 
of annealment. Then it will not affect 
the weaker oxide pigments to be paint- 
ed in sequence for subsequent firings. 

This same rule applies to painting 
with a combination of iron and gold 
oxide pigments. The iron colors are 
painted in for the first decoration firing, 
and the gold colors for the second and 
third firings. The gold colors some- 
times require as many as five firings to 
gain intensity in value and at the same 
time retain the transparency that is 
so essential. The gold pigments are the 
most difficult colors in which to keep 
purity of hues and richness in shadings, 
except with repeated thin washes, and 
a softening down, with the brush. Dark 
mineral colors are never painted heavily 
or they will become opaque in effect. 

Variations of iron oxide colors need- 
ed for a basic palette, and chosen from 
standard trade names are: 1) tints 
of Flesh, Trenton Ivory, and Primrose 
Yellow; 2) hues of Lemon and Albert 
Yellow; 3) tones of orange, yellow- 
browns, and Meissen; 4) several 
shades of red from Carnation to dark- 
est Pompadour. In this selection the 

(Please turn to Page 26) 
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TULIP MOTIF — variations of leaf and 
flower were made from a natural tulip and a 
tulip on a Pennsylvania Dutch pie plate. 
They show how an original form can be 
altered freely yet retain its character, Try 
twenty or so variations of your own, and se- 
lect the most pleasing. Then try different ways 
of attaching leaves to stem; follow up with 
leaf and flower combinations. Don't hold 
closely to the originals as was done here. Let 
your imagination have free play. Natural form 
need not be retained; often is undesirable. 
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NO. 3: ADAPTING A DESIGN 


WE WORKED with lines as a 
means of creating areas of space 
on pottery, and as decoration in 
themselves, in preceding lessons. We 
used straight lines and diagonals, and 
next month we will consider the flow 
and movement of curved lines. In this 
lesson, we take up decorative motifs 
the way they can be altered and adap- 
ted to space areas, in combination with 
lines or as entities in themselves. 
Any one motif can be adapted to 
specific uses and varied shapes. The 
first step is to study not only the motif 
itself but the area the decoration is to 
occupy. In order to retain the char- 
acter of the decorative motif, you must 
carefully consider the relation of its 
parts one to the other. Note which 
features are dominant, which subser- 
vient and complementary, so that the 











same feeling will be retained after al- 
teration. If the shape of the area to be 
decorated is radically different from 
the shape of the motif, alteration will 
require thought. It is much more difh- 
cult, for example, to adapt a circular 
motif to a triangular shape than to an 
oval space. 

Although the decoration need not 
fill any given space, it is probably 
easier for the beginner to plan in such 
terms. Keep the decoration compact 
enough to define the area without 
needing a framing line. In this way, 
a decoration made for a square tile 
will convey a square feeling; and in 
like manner, a circular motif will re- 
tain circularity whether it is placed on 
a round tile, outlined by bands, or 
used as a medallion on a vase. 

In many instances, the drawing of 


Al 
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SHAPE OF AREA to be decorated calls for 
altering the parts of a given motif. Char- 
acter of area as well as of motif must be re- 


the decoration will have to be changed 
to give the feeling of the space in- 
volved. Shifts may be made as long 
as the altered motif retains a close re- 
semblance to the original. Think of 
these decorative devices as belonging to 
a family group. In some human fami- 
lies, resemblances are very close and 
clearly recognizable though individual 
members may differ considerably in 
certain ways. Some may be short and 
fat, others tall and lean. What are 
the points that give all of them an un- 
mistakable likeness? Aside from colora- 
tion, it is the character of the individ- 
ual features, their relationship to each 
other and to the whole. In the same 
way, when you shift a decoration from 
one shape to another you alter it but 
also retain the features of the original. 
(The experienced designer may change 
the actual character of a motif to suit 


TWO WAYS of doing the same thing are 
shown in the two sets of variations at right. 
On the one hand, the tulip motif appears in 
a rather free-flowing version; on the other, 
the parts of the tulip have been shifted in 
a bilaterally symmetrical decoration. The 
change of plane in pottery forms usually 
helps in placing the decoration. The con- 
tour dictates the kind of movement the motif 
can take and acts as a guide to the move- 
ment. If the pot has well-defined planes, they 
will more or less arbitrarily determine place- 
ment of bands, panels or patterns. Without 
such sharp definitions the decorator must 
divide the area according to his own dictates. 
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spected. Note adjustments made to preserve 
square, triangular or circular feeling of the 
area decorated. The tulip's features—stems, 


himself—but that is no longer adapta- 
tion as such. The original then is simply 
a springboard for the designer’s imagi- 
nation, giving him new ideas.) 

In the sketches here we have taken 
a motif from a Pennsylvania Dutch pie 
plate, the predominating tulip motif, 
to illustrate the way adaptation can 
be used. Only a few of its numerous 
possibilities are explored for you will 
want to try your own versions. 

Using some material which will wash 
off easily, sketch freely on a form you 
want to decorate. Try an arrangement 
which seems right. It may not be good 
but will give you ideas for a second 
try which in turn will suggest other 
solutions. This activity is one of the 
most fascinating and absorbing of pas- 
times, perhaps more pleasurable than 
most games which after all are only 
another kind of challenge. ®@ 

















leaf, petals, stamen, pistil—and their rela- 
tionships are retained. In each case, decora- 
tion is compact, needs no line to frame it. 








POOR PLACEMENT of decoration 
trated for you in three examples above. In 
the first, the point of interest is too low 
on the vase; in the second, the spacing is 
too even; and the space divisions on the 


is illus- 


third piece are undistinguished, monotonous. 
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NOW-MORE THAN EVER 


The inest... Safest 


THE BEST 
CERAMIC KILNS MONEY CAN BUY! 


_ IMPORTANCE OF UL APPROVAL 


Your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance 
Company will be happy to explain the extreme 
importance of having the Underwriter's Laboratory 
(UL) seal of approval on any appliance that is 
operated by electricity. NOTE: Others claim that 
wire and switches are UL approved, but their Kilns 
ARE NOT! 
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JUST PLUG IN THIS AMAZING NEW KILN 
Think of it! You save time, trouble and money ONLY 


when you test your glazes. Now you can ex- $ 95 

periment with new glaze effects and glaze 

your biscuit ware the same day. Excellent 

for small pieces or jewelry. 
Note these specifications: Kanthal Al Element —Babeoek- 
Wilcox Fire Brick—Interior size 6 x 6 x 4% in. 12 Amperes. 


FOB New York 


Send check or money order to Dealer inquiries invited 


UNITED ARTIST MATERIALS CO. 





ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 


46 ‘WEST 52nd ST.,: NEW YORK 19, N. Y. . 
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The hobby competition, one of the 
attractions at the Great Lakes Hobby 
Show (Cleveland, May 6-9) drew hun- 
dreds of entries from adults as well as 
children. The junior potters had a 


show of their own and (perhaps typi- 
cally) showed on the whole more unin- 
hibited imagination than their seniors. 








Winners were (1. to r.) Tom Levi, 
11, with his duck (“I like to make 
horses best”); Georgia White, 13, red 
and white clown (“First piece I ever 
made”); and Nance Hote, 15, under- 
glaze decorated tile (“I started in cer- 
amics when I was 7’’). 

Patricia Bellett (right) took the 
Best of Show award with her religious 
motif sculpture. Miss Bellett suffered 
a temporary loss of hearing in 1946. 
She started working with clay at the 
advice of her doctor who felt it would 
help her express herself. It is obvious 
the jurors had no difficulty understand- 
ing her message. 
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The lowly brick becomes a gem in the 





ceramic studio—the insulating firebrick, 
that is. This is the porous light-weight brick 
that weighs about half as much as an ordi- 
nary housebrick. It is very friable making it 
easy to cut, and it lends itself to a multi- 
tude of ceramic uses. 


A small handsaw, a nail file, paring 
knife—even the metal scraper can be used 
to cut through the brick. Pieces can serve 
as shelf posts, in place of stilts for dry- 
footed ware; with a little clay or kiln 
wash, you can make cone pats. It shapes 
so easily you can make a plug for your 
spy-hole, if you need one; or you can drill 
a hole in a block to support bottle stoppers 
and other items for the glaze firing. 

The bricks are available from most cer- 
amic suppliers— but be sure to ask for 
insulating firebrick. 

Sally Gallaway, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Not a pretty picture is it? It is one, however, which 
most ceramists face sometime or other during their ceramic 
careers—a glaze defect called “blisters.” 

When the ceramist compounds his own glaze, there 
can be a multitude of reasons for the undesirable blister 
condition. When he uses prepared glazes (on the same 
body) and is confronted with the problem only occasionally, 
the reason is most likely to be poor-firing technique. 

As a glaze melts in the kiln, there can be a certain 
amount of bubbling and boiling, and craters such as those 





















Here is a simple way to make ceramic 
jewelry such as pins and pendants with little 
difficulty and in a wide variety of free shapes. 

Spoon a small amount of casting slip on 
a plaster bat and allow it to take its own 
shape. Of course, you can control the shape 
to a degree, but you must move quickly, for 
the slip will harden quickly on the dry plaster. 


The pieces formed by this method will 
have nicely rounded edges on the top surface. 
Small pieces will be quite fragile, and it is 
advisable to bisque fire them before attempt- 
ing a decoration. 

When glazing, be sure to leave a bare 
spot on the back; findings adhere much better 
to bisque than to glazed surfaces. 

D. W. 1. Newman, Levittown, N.Y. 
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shown are produced. If the glaze is a good one and properly 
fired, the craters disappear as the glaze matures. 

If a glaze is fired below its proper temperature, or if 
it is fired too quickly and not held long enough at its 
maturing temperature, these craters do not have a chance 
to dissolve and remain as blisters. That, most likely, is 
what happened on the piece shown here. 

Slow down your firing schedule, especially at the ma- 
turing temperature of the glaze. When your cone goes 


down, don’t turn the kiln off completely but turn your 





switch to the medium position for a half hour. This will 
prevent too fast a cooling rate and will enable your glaze 
to smooth out properly. It’s also easier on the kiln—and 
your own temperment! 

Blistered glazes are not always total losses. The craters 
can be smoothed down with a stone, fresh glaze brushed on 
the affected areas, and the piece refired. 
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Planters shown here will give you an idea of the variety of con- 
tainers you can make for your greenery. Above is a pinch pot 
suspended by a “handle”. At right, a basket planter. Below: 
left, planter made by sticking two bowl shapes together and 
cutting out areas; right, spoon planters, with planting made 
in moss, held in place by bamboo sticks. Try some — they're 
fun! (Planter, top right by Laura Ziegler. Others by Sellers.) 


Scratch a potter, and nine times out of ten you'll find 
a gardener for work in clay and work in soil are an 
amiable combination. You can work at both when you try 
a hanging planter. 

Whether it is a simple pinch pot or an intricately 
balanced mobile, a hanging planter with green-growing 
plants and vines gives lasting pleasure. It can be sus- 
pended from ceiling or wall bracket; hung on the porch 
or from a tree. Any of the usual methods of working clay 
can be used to fashion the planter, and the outside sur- 
face can be left unglazed or decorated intricately. Your 
plants will do better if the interior is not glazed—bisque 
conveniently absorbs and holds moisture making it un- 


sreen thumb on ring -Planters...tr 


necessary to water so often. 

Any material that is strong and harmonizes with the 
surroundings can be used to hang the planter. Stainless 
steel wire or nylon fishing line are excellent. Leather 
thongs or cord work well while strands of raffia give you 
a chance to introduce color. 

The planters—and contents—shown on this page are 
only beginning suggestions. The pleasure of experiment 
is yours. Design the planter to suit your personal taste 
and home decor; no matter what type you make, your 
garden mobile will be enjoyed long after the fun of mak- 
ing it is over. 

Thomas Sellers, Columbus, Ohio 
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You can 
tell the 
difference .. . 


because it's a 


Holland Mold! 
The finest grade 


of plasier is used to 
mate certain you have 
a quality mold that 

is long lasting! 





Announcing! “GERTIE” 
All clock molds for electric — no. = 
clocks have been revised. They cidpan : 4 L Re ie rs 
are now supplied with high a Tae I rim hint...ioct=-rim hint...foot-1 


and low-fire plugs. Unless 
specified, clock molds will be 
furnished with low-fire plugs. 


Turning a foot-rim on a bottle or vase which has a 
small neck is a feat which puzzles many beginning ceram- 
Determine the cost of your mold by the ists. With the aid of a “chuck” or “cradle” it is no prob- 


number of casts you get from it. lem at all 


The chuck can be thrown or hand-built to the approxi- 

mate hourglass shape illustrated here. It is open at both 

ends, one end being smaller in diameter than the other. 

0 all 0 S 0 The chuck is bisque fired, of course, and it becomes a per- 
manent part of your studio equipment. 

A small coil of clay is pressed around the inside of 
the open end to be used. The inverted pot is pressed firmly 
in place with care taken to be sure the vase is perfectly 
horizontal. The chuck is then centered on the wheel and 
fastened into place with chunks of moist clay. 

From this point on, your turning process is the same 
as it would be on a bowl or other shape. It is suggested 
that you work on a slightly softer body than you normally 
would and take smaller bites with your tool. You do not 
have as sturdy a base as you would if a bowl were fast- 


ened directly to the wheel head, so use a little caution to 
prevent the entire assembly from being torn loose. 
OW... 


Martin Miller, New York, N.Y. 





1040 Pennsylvania Ave., Trenton, N. J. 














Another Dyna-Kiin by 
Land L... and look 
at these features: 
© VISUAL TEMPERA- 
TURE READING by 
means of a Pyrometer 
—Guesswork eliminated. 
© INPUT CONTROL 
SWITCH regulates fir- 
ing speed—You control 
the kiln! © RAPID RE- 
COVERY TIME by 
means of input control- 
‘ ler! © GRAVITY DOOR 
—COuUNTER- 
WEIGHTED for easy 
loading & unloading! 
Write For Literature © DYNA- GLOW PORCE- 
LAIN ELEMENT HOLDERS 


. oe 4 
reflect heat . . . will not Sia a Stes Ss a sk a oS Se so «es hl 
chip in replacing . . . elim- 
inate shock hazards! 


@® MORE INSULATION — 


Model E 49 


Chamber: 4” x 8144” x 814” 


Plus $2 crating charge 








SEND IN YOUR “BRIEF” 

BETTER INSULATION! 

MANUFACTURING CO.  e corps & WIRE "UL" Interesting personalities, glaze combinations, dec- 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. APPROVED! © PILOT orating techniques, helpful ideas, or other items 


LIGHT © ATTRACTIVE... ‘ ‘ : aoe 
Dealer Inquiries invited USE IT ANYWHERE! of interest will be considered for publication. 
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answers 
to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 





pate. | 





Q. Some of the Indian pottery I have seen has a very 
glossy black surface, yet the clay seems to be unglazed. 
Can you tell me how this ware was made? 

A. The type of ware you refer to is unglazed; it 
received the glossy surface and color from the manner in 
which it was made and fired. 

The gloss comes from a very careful rubbing of the 
surface with smcoth stones. The ware was fired in an open 
fire (generally buried under a huge bonfire) over which 
dung was heaped to make the fire smolder. The black color, 
therefore, came from a reducing condition and also from 
carbon which was actually cooked into the ware. 


Q. Can household patching plaster be used for making 
molds? 

A. It is not recommended. Pottery plaster is readily 
available and is not at all expensive; it should be used 
exclusively for ceramic molds. The pottery plaster is more 
finely ground, giving a much smoother mold surface which, 
of course, is highly desirable. 


Q. I have difficulty seeing the cones in my high-fire 
hobby electric kiln. I have tried green sun glasses, but they 
are not very helpful. Can you offer a suggestion? 

A. In an earlier issue of CM, someone suggested the 
paper-framed glasses supplied at 3-D movies as being quite 
helpful for “cone blindness.’ Colored glasses will not be 
of much help unless they filter out the yellow light. Cobalt 
blue glass generally available from scientific apparatus sup- 
pliers is ideal. It is available cither in small unmounted 
squares or as framed glasses. 

You can check the possible use of various colored 
glasses by striking a match and viewing the flame through 
the glass. If the yellow flame is practically invisible, the 
glass would make an excellent aid for viewing the cones 
at high temperature. 


Q. Some of my molds give good results for a couple 
of castings; but on the third casting or so the pieces stick 
to the walls and are difficult to remove. Can you suggest 
a remedy? 

A. Since the pieces come out easily at first, it appears 
that they stick when the mold becomes too wet or perhaps 
pitted after much use. If you allow sufficient time for the 
mold to dry between castings, you can avoid much of the 
difficulty. Dusting the mold with talc or fine flint before 
casting also makes for easier mold release. 

It may be that the proper amount of deflocculant has 
not been added to your slip and your water ratio, there- 
fore, may be too high causing undue wetting of the mold. 





Direct your inquiries to Questions Editor, ‘Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
enclose a stamped reply envelope. Questions of general 
interest will appear in this column. 
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inexpensive 


SPRAY BOOTH 


for ceramists 


Complete with Motor and Exhaust 


SCHOOLS e STUDIOS 

SMALL MANUFACTURERS 

and HOME CERAMISTS 
SIZE—Booth Size is 2 ft. 4 in. deep, 2 ft. high 
and 2 ft. wide on a 2 ft. 8 in. stand. 
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Finished in 


Rust 

Resistant 

non Black 
Hammertone sated 


Stand 


WRITE 
FOR 
PRICES 





AIR FILTER, GAUGE 
AND REGULATOR 


Assures smooth and uni- Available with 4 or 8 
form finish by supplying ounce glass jars. The 
filtered air at any pressure “Standard” among potter- 
desired. Absolutely eli- ies and glass houses for 
able, the regulator, gauge 50 years. 

and filter comes assembled 

ready to set up beside the 

operator. 


SPRAY GUN 


Since 1891 


™ 0. HOMMEL CO, ro» 


“THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIER” 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory and Office 
4747 E, 49th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Original 
Molds 


by 





PT ee ee ee 


LUDWIG SCHMID 


whose artistry is renowned on four con- 
tinents . . . and whose molds produce 
ware with proven sales appeal! 

Send only $1.00 for catalog—refunded 
check 


on first mold order. Please send 


or M.O. with mold order. 


LUDWIG SCHMID 


art ceramic studio 
838 Genesee St., Trenton, N.J. 





NOW! Get the richness of true stone- 
ware glazes from your own kiln with 


NATURAL 
ORE GLAZES 


Brush, dip or spray. Heat and acid resist- 
ant. Exciting NEW rich, varied earthy 
tones—all yours at Cone 


six beautiful ‘colors 


White Enterprise ... Velvet matte 
Black Jack... matte 

Eldorado Plum... rich red 

Blue Stone ... mottled 

Aubergine . .. rich, dark brown 

Tailing Tan... khaki 

ORDER NOW! 6 oz. sample of any color 
$1 or all-color ass't. of 6-12 oz. pkgs. 
$8.95. Shipped prepaid. Money back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


NATURAL ORE GLAZE CO. 
Central City, Colo. 

Gentlemen Enclosed find $______ for 

which rush the following Natural Ore 

Glazes with complete instructions at 

$1.00 each postpaid: 

( ) 602. pkgs. in following colors: 














( ) 6 — 12 oz. pkgs. of assorted 
colors at $8.95 postpaid. 
(Other quantities, price on request) 
Name — Lae ee 
Address_- 


City 





eetosh Aichi ethene _State are 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


See Natural Ore Glazes at_the Purple Cow, 
Central City, during your Colorado vacation. 
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OVERGLAZE PAGE 
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Lemon Yellow is the strongest iron 
color, and if it is on the palette it will 
be the first color used. Albert Yellow 
is next in strength and then orange, 
and so on up the color scale through 
to the darkest red which is the weakest 
iron color. The colors furthest from 
yellow contain less iron oxide and 
more of the other metal oxides. On the 
lower side of the scale the Flesh color 
is weakest, but it is closer to yellow 
than Pompadour which is on the upper 
side of the scale, so, if you are going 
to paint features, fire in the flesh tint 
first. 


XPERIMENTING with mixtures 

of iron colors on the palette, 
or by superimposing fresh colors in 
a painting, might be interesting to one 
who has a lot of time to waste. The 
results will be uncertain and always 
unsatisfactory. Red and yellow mixed 
together on the palette, for instance, 
will fire out a dirty yellow, or will be 
muddy or cloudy looking depending on 
the strength of the components. If red 
is blended over unfired yellow, the 
yellow will destroy the red during the 
firing. Orange will do the same, but 
not in as great a degree. Try yellow or 
orange over fired red and the red will 
show through in a crackled effect. In 
these examples we have combined only 
two iron colors. The same unsatis- 
factory results will follow improper 
procedures of painting no matter which 
iron colors are combined or whether 
a combination of iron and gold colors 
is used. 

Since the mineral colors lend them- 
selves ideally to naturalistic painting 
and the flower is one of the most pop- 
ular subjects, it would be well to point 
out that the selection of iron colors, 
as listed, is used in combinations for 
many flowers. The most common are 
roses, daisies, pansies, sweet peas, nas- 
turtiums, chrysanthemums, poppies, tu- 
lips, iris, lilies, daffodils and narcissus. 
Some of these flowers are also painted 
with combinations of iron and gold 
colors, so do remember that the only 
way to keep a purity of color is by 
separate firings and by painting the 
strongest oxide first. 

The painting of pansies is quite 
difficult to confine to proper rules, be- 
cause of the variety of color combina- 
tions. Some of the bronzes, and yellows 
are not too complicated when restricted 
to all iron colors. The whites and blues 
are easy, but there is scarcely a pansy 
of the dark-colored species that does 

(Please turn to Page 28) 
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CERAMIC WORKSHOP ; 
Every TUES. 10-12 A.M. and 2-4 P.M. { 
75¢ per hour, per person : 
No charge for use of MOLDS § 
and UNDERGLAZES during ¢ 
workshop. 
For further information write or phone: 


BEECHWOLD CERAMIC STUDIO 
4299 N. High St. (Tel. LAwndale 3386) 
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FOR THE GREATEST ASSORTMENT 
OF CERAMIC JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
Findings. Sampling 22 prs. $1. Copper for 
enameling. Pressmolds and Greenware. AD- 
HESIVE #338. $1. $1.50 & $2.00. Glazes 
and Enamels. Jewelry Stilts 40¢ doz. Enclose 

6e in stamps for literature. 
CHARLES HARRIS COMPANY 
Cathedral Station, N.Y. 25, N.Y. 
“Largest Ceramic Jewelry House in the East”’ 








MOLDS 
Wrought Iron 
Modern-Contemporary 
Catalogue 25c 


CREEK-TURN POTTERY 


HAINESPORT, N. J. 








Clay Haven 
Ceramic & China Painting 
Supplies 
Evenheat and Jen-Ken Kilns 
Ceramichrome Distributors 


6912 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich. 
LU 2-687] 








KNAPINE CERAMIC STUDIO 
Sno-White Non-Crazing Slip 
Non-Crazing Transparent Glaze 


MOLDS, MODELS, BLOCKS, CASES 
Sno-White Bisque Ware 


212 S. 11th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 








CERAMIC FLOWER 

INSTRUCTIONS (NO MOLDS OR CUTTERS) $1.00 
CHINA PAINTING 

VIA CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, EACH $1.00 
OR COMPLETE COURSE, 12 LESSONS $10.00 
300 CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS $3.00 

SEND FOR BROCHURE 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Ct., Pasadena, California 








GENUINE 
SESSIONS CLOCKS 
at New Lower Prices 


Many new Dials and Sizes 
Now Available. 


Send for Pictures & Prices. 


No Charge for Packaging. 
Immediate Shipment. 


APPLIANCE SERVICE and SUPPLY Co 
2019 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 
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suggestions 





from our readers 


Clay Moistener 

If wedged clay which has 
been set aside for later use be- 
comes unworkable, put it in a 
plastic bag with a moistened 
sponge. Tie the open end of 





the bag securely and set the 
package in a cool place. The 
clay will gradually absorb the 
moisture from the sponge and 
will again become workable 
and ready for wedging and 
subsequent use. 

Violet Shay 
New Orleans, La. 


Globars for Grinding 
The broken or worn-out 
Globar elements from your 
electric kiln can be put to 
good use as polishing or abra- 
sive stones. They work very 
nicely for smoothing the bot- 
toms of pots or for grinding 
out bits of foreign matter from 
the inside of glazed pots. 
Ann Van Kleeck 
Columbus, Ohio 


Plaster Mold Keys 
Children’s marbles can be 
put to good use when making 
molds. By pressing marbles 
into the clay before pouring 
the plaster over the model, 
the keys are automatically 


formed. Be sure to use ir- 





regular spacing on each side of 
the model so that there will be 
no confusion as to how the 
two pieces of the mold are to 
be put together. 

Mrs. E. Lesley Nicholson 
Havertown, Pa. 


Studio Accessory 

The  kitchen-type — stainless 
steel scouring pad is perfect 
for keeping modeling tools in 
clean working condition with- 
out washing and hence with- 
out rusting. Simply brush tools 
with dry stainless steel pad. 
Use a wire brush for hard-to- 
get-at places on plaster cut- 
ting tools. 

Lee Levy 

Levittown, N. Y. 


Dry Footing Short Cut 

To eliminate the scraping 
and sponging of the bottoms 
of glazed pieces for dry foot- 





ing, I have worked up the fol- 
lowing arrangement. 

I tack several folds of turkish 
toweling flat against a wall. 
The piece to be dry footed is 
pressed firmly against the 
toweling and rubbed in a cir- 
cular motion. A simple box 
arrangement under the towel- 
ing catches the excess glaze, as 
the piece is wiped; when the 
top piece of toweling is full 
of glaze it can be quickly re- 
moved and the fresh piece 
underneath is ready for use. 
Putting it on the wall rather 
than on a table top prevents 
it from taking up usable work- 
ing space unnecessarily. 

—Lee Levy 
Levittown, N. Y. 





DOLLARS 


FOR YOUR 


THOUGHTS 


Ceramics Monthly pays from $1 to $5 for suggestions used in this 
column. Be sure to include photos and sketches if applicable. 


All items of interest to ceramists will be carefully considered. 
(We regret we cannot acknowledge or return items not accepted.) 
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Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


THERE'S NO BUSINESS LIKE 


SHOW BUSINESS 


We're all excited about the up and coming 
EASTERN CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW 

at famous Convention Hall 

in Asbury Park, N. J. — June 2-6. 
Be sure to stop at Booth #45 and see 
the SPECIALIZED family of ceramic hobby 


products on display. 


200 West Third St., Plainfield, N. J. 
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CERAMIC STUDIOS 


houses may 


letterhead to: 











The increasing popularity of CERAMICS 
MONTHLY magazine has been respons- 
ible for a flood of inquiries from studios 
and supply houses regarding the possibility 
of handling subscriptions to the magazine 
on a commission basis. 


We are pleased to announce that agency 
privileges are now ready to be assigned. 
Effective June |, 1954, studios and supply 
take subscriptions to CM 
under a special commission arrangement. 
Complete details on this new plan are 
available on request. Please write on your 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
Circulation Department 
3494 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 

















| Amazing New SPRAYER 
| for gayer CERAMICS 


FREE 

4 Oz. 
package 
of clear 
JANE 
SNEAD 
GLAZE 


with each 
order 









$12.95 


complete 
we pay postage 
This new Burgess Electric Sprayer simpli- 
fies under and over GLAZING — an 
does it better. Just plug in, and spray 
+ No compressor needed. The jeweled 
sapphire nozzle means long constant use 
i. Sliding spray adjuster regulates 
pattern and volume eliminates 
waste. Saves money and time. Send check 
or M.O. today—The best investment you 
ever made. Guaranteed of course. 
dealer inquiries invited 





JANE SNEAD 


__ CERAMIC STUDIO 


174 Elm Street 
Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 















IT ISN'T HOW 

LOUD YOU "HOLLER," 
IT'S WHAT YOU SAY 
THAT COUNTS . . . 


We carry one of the most complete 
lines of hobby ceramic supplies of 
any house in the U.S.A... . . 


BIG, COMPLETELY NEW, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
Now ready for distribution. Only 
25c in coin or stamps, deductible 
on first order of $2.50 or more. 


EX-CEL 


cone 05 


WHITE CASTING SLIP 
Now only 
75c per gallon 
in 10-gallon drums 
plus $1.00 drum deposit 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3295 JACKSON AVE. 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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OVERGLAZE PAGE 


(Continued from Page 26) 


not show some yellow streaks. In the 
use of a gold color, such as purple, the 
purple can be painted up to the yellow 
area, but never brushed over it until 
after the first firing. The very dark 
lines and blended edges, in the “face” 
of a pansy, must be gone over and 
fired repeatedly for color intensity, and 
will not be affected by the first strong 
iron color, if it has been properly fired 
into the glaze. I have given the pansy 
as a concrete example to illustrate the 
techniques adaptable in the use of 
many colors for painting various sub- 
jects and designs. 

“Off” colors to be included in the iron 
pigment list, as needed for the palette, 
are the Coral pinks, Salmon pinks and 
violet of iron. All greens of yellow 
value belong in this category and the 
selection includes apple, yellow, moss 
and olive. These are the greens to use 
with all iron colors in the painting of 
a composition. For instance, red pop- 
pies have olive green leaves, and sweet 
peas have moss green leaves. The tur- 
quoise, Persian and shading greens are 
quite free of any iron oxide content 
and are casy to blend into a painting. 
They are the complementary greens to 
use with all the blues and gold colors. 
The best blue colors are: Sévres, cop- 
enhagen, turquoise, deep blue green 
(which is not a green, but the blue 
used for forget-me-nots), and banding 
blue. The gold oxide colors include 
sweet pea pink, peach blossom, rose, 
American beauty, crimson, ruby, vio- 
lets and purples. The soft gray colors, 
lilac tints, and ashes of roses are all 
of uncertain oxide compounds and are 
best used in pure form. There are 
many other beautiful colors to be had. 
I have mentioned only the essential 
colors most commonly used and have 
not named any of the imported colors 
that are excellent in quality and rich- 
ness. For instance, there is the English 
rose, the French celadon, and the Ger- 
man carmine. 

Mineral colors used for free form 
and abstract designs are ideal for ob- 
taining clean cut lines, or soft brush 
strokes for superimposed effects. The 
blending of one color over another is 
a brush technique unlike any other 
painting. It will be explained in a sub- 
sequent article, as well as how to pre- 
pare the palette for painting. @ 





The author, who lives in Salt Lake 
City, has studied and taught overglaze 
decoration for nearly fifty years. If 
the reader would like to have a par- 
ticular phase of the subject discussed, 
Mrs. Holst will be glad to consider it. 
Write her % CM at 3494 N. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 











| GAY-WAY 
“STUDIO TESTED” 
CERAMIC MATERIALS 


Transparent Gloss Glazes 
True Majolica Opaque Enamels 
“Vitgobes'"—Aztec Matts 
Suede Matts—Engobes 
"Sure-Fire” Red Enamel Glaze 
Catalog Free 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


GAY-WAY POTTERY 
Dept. CM, Sharon, Conn. 











CERAMIC 
MATERIALS © EQUIPMENT 
Potters Wheels — Kilns 
Clays — Glazes — Tools 
If you haven’t tried our liquid under- 
glaze colors, send for information. 
JACK D. WOLFE COMPANY 
62 Horatio Street, New York 14, New York 











IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductible from first order 


Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 








CERAMICS FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


Let us help you set up a course for your 
school or community. Complete line of 
supplies and equipment. 


Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
7 Elm Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 














1)  G) 
VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 
1723 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Religious Roman Gold Decals 
Cross—25c, Lords Prayer (Prot. or 
Cath.) 25¢ each, 23rd Psalm 35c 
Little Shepherdess 35c, Pansy Spray 

10c, Ivy Glaze 10 Ib. $10.00 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 














Lix-Crax Ceramic Cement 
Mends in ALL Stages of Production 
The Best Ceramic Mender on the Market 

SOLD THRU DEALERS ONLY 
Write for Our Discount Sheet 
LIX-CRAX 
403 S. Hancock—Colorado Springs, Colo. 








LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 


for 
MAKING © REPAIRING 
CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousands of parts of every description 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
2333 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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not give you a schedule for this, as it depends somewhat 
upon the kiln load and kinds of decorations used. The 
higher the altitude, the longer it will take for proper firing. 
Do not close the kiln until the smoking period is com- 
pletely over. 

* Decorating on an art body, I used pure Roman gold over 
liquid bright gold. When it came out of the kiln, the liquid bright 
was smooth but the Roman gold separated, almost crackled. It was 
fired to cone 018 and the art body had been fired to cone 05. 
What went wrong? 

Use unfluxed gold on art bodies and soft pottery. 
Roman gold can be used only on medium and hard porce- 
lain because the flux in it is too much for the glaze on a 
soft body, causing slurring and crackles. You also fired 
at too high a temperature. Do not take art bodies over cone 
019 for any type of overglaze decoration. 


% We are having trouble with mother-of-pearl luster clouding 
on an art body fired, both bisque and glaze, at cone 05. I ventilate 
the kiln well and apply luster smoothly. .. . 

You may be firing too high for an art body, as ex- 
plained above. Clouding is also caused by moisture. Lusters 
are affected by atmospheric conditions and are very sensi- 
tive to moisture. Be sure you vent for a long period. Arti- 
ficial drying of all Juster work immediately after applica- 
tion is wise. 

% Why does liquid bright gold, which appears to have good 
coverage, sometimes develop purple streaks when fired? 

The application is too thin. 


*% Sometimes gold comes out of the kiln with large cracks in 
it. What can be done about this crackled condition? 

Overfiring is the usual cause of crackled gold. Or 
perhaps the kind of gold used was not compatible with the 
ceramic body. Whether you applied it to a hard or soft 
glaze makes a difference. Roman gold, if used on soft-glazed 
ware, will always crackle or rub off. It should be unfluxed. 
The condition could be remedied if I knew what you used 
on what kind of china, and at what temperature the piece 
was fired. 

#® What causes a blue cast in mother-of-pearl luster after firing? 

It could be caused by a brush that had been used for 
other colored lusters, but I think you probably did not shake 
the luster well before using. The many color hues in pearl 
often separate in the bottle, the heavier pigments settling 
to the bottom. 


*# I have difficulty painting the cheek blush on a figurine. I 
cannot get the color blended out without its looking like a circle or 
dot. I have tried both a camel hair brush and a silk pad. 

You need two fitch bristle brushes called “stipplers.” 
There are various sizes to choose from according to your 
needs. The hair is set in a round ferrule and cut either 
square or at a slant. I use a square #4 and a slant #2. 
Apply the color with regular painting brush and stipple 
with the square brush. Then blend edges out over the cheek 
with stippling motion, using the smaller slant brush. 





Mrs. Holst will gladly answer your questions about overglaze dec- 
oration. Send inquiries to: The Holst Notebook, Ceramics Month- 
ly, 3494 N. High St., Columbus, O., and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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postpaid your free element re- 
pair kit. 
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] piece metal sides 
hinged top 
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2 Ps this 
</ LARGE capacity 
‘ precision 


design, quality built 


MASTER P@TTER’S WHEEL 


NEW... 
ENCLOSED DESIGN 


NO EXPOSED BEL7S 
OR PULLEYS 





the FINEST WHEEL obtainable 
at this low FACTORY-TO-YOU price! 
Built to be best in performance, convenience, capacity and 
long service, the MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL is unmatched, 
feature for feature, by any other wheel at up to twice the 
price. Its precision design and many convenience features enable 
you to advance faster . . . create beautiful, professional work. 























Massive, steel construction completely encloses mechanism to 
exclude clay and moisture . . . assure operator safety and 
provide vibration-free performance. Other features ordinarily 
found only in expensive wheels include pre-lubricated bronze 
bearings for quiet, long service; convenient arm rests, adjust- 
able wedging wire, large 18’ throwing table with plenty of 
working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing head 
has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 

You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth, 
instant change of s from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by 
foot pedal. Easy to use, even for handicapped persons, Use 
any “% HP motor. (Not incl.) Shipped assembled. Wt. 45 Ibs. 
Standard % HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master 
Potter’s Wheel. Write for Circular 


Item 47 Reg. list $125.00 Factory Price... 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co 


DEPT. 19H Burlington, Wis. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
HOBBYIST IN 


CERAMICS 


STEWART'S NEW 
HIGH-FIRE 
ELECTRIC 


KILN 


Here is an amaz- 

ing new inexpen- 

sive top loading 
kiln that's ideal for 
the hobbyist. Designed 
to fit all ceramic and 
enameling needs including results in poreclain. 
Fires to 2300° F. a 3-way switch for high, 
medium and low heat, Steel case construction 
with a gray heat resistant paint finish. Compact, 
efficient. Guaranteed for one year. Only $60.00 
Complete Line of Ceramic and Pottery 
Needs ... Clays, Kiln (Electric) Slips, 
Glazes, Bodies, Wheels (Kick and Banding) Kiln 
Furniture, Tiles (Glazed and Bisque) Sieves, 
Molds, Mortars and Pestles, Ball Mills, Imported 
Steel Plaster Tools, Modeling and Pottery Tools 
(Every Purpose), Chemicals, Pyrometers, Scales, 
Crocks, Sponges, Bushes-Quills. Pottery Books, 
Pyrometric Cones. 

Ask for STEWART WHEN ORDERING Ceramic 
materials. They give you Quality, Economy and 
Prestige. 


NEW CATALOG send for 
the big 52 page Stewart Clay 
Catalog that contains everything 
you need in Ceramics — (Tools, 
Kilns, etc.) Only 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling. You'll 
want this catalog “at your 
fingertips” always, Order NOW! 


STEWART CLAY CO., INC,, Dept. « 


133 Mulberry St. New York 13, N.Y. 











“Centerpiece” 
by RUTH McDANIEL 





M-92 Cherub 
6!/2” Tall. (3 birds included) 
Mold Price $6.00 

M-93 Flower Arrangement Bowl 
121/.” "a «ee ti 
Mold Price $6.00 

M-94 Pedestal 
3” Tali. 3” Diameter 
Mold Price $3.00 
All prices F.O.B. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Add 10% for Packing Charge 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


McDANIEL Mold Co. 


P. O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 


















ENAMELING 


(Begins on Page 14) 


of the enamel indicating it is still not com- 
Repeat the procedure until 
(Three to five 


washings are usually sufficient; opaque colors 


pletely clean. 
little or no scum remains. 


are usually washed only once to remove 
foreign matter.) 

The cloudy liquid which you poured off 
contains very fine particles of enamel, and 
within time these too will settle out. Save 
them, for they can be put to a good use, 
to be described in subsequent articles. 


2. The to dry the wet, 
clean enamel is to put it in an aluminum 
pie tin lined with aluminum foil, and place 
it in the kitchen oven with the thermostat 
set at 250°F. Pour off excess water and stir 


quickest way 


the enamel from time to time to allow steam 
to escape, and let it remain in the oven 
until bone dry. Never dry enamel in a 
copper tray for it can become discolored 
from oxides of the copper. Don’t stir the 
enamel with anything that may discolor it; 
a stainless steel or glass utensil is best for 
the purpose. Use the glossy side of the 
aluminum foil, and use each piece of foil 
only once to avoid contamination of one 
color with another. 

The dry enamels must be kept bone dry; 
otherwise, the particles may cling together. 
Such lumps, made up of many tiny grains 
of the powdered enamel, will fire as milky 


spots on the finished piece 


3. Place each of the clean enamel colors 
in a clean jar and cover tightly. Be sure 
to label each jar carefully for many unfired 
colors look alike. 

Some techniques call for the use of 
wet enamel. If an enamelist is planning 
to use a wet technique, he can store 
the enamel in the wet form. It is best 
to store in distilled water (tap water 
contains impurities) and to avoid stor- 
ing the enamels wet for more than 
three weeks. (One enamel manufac- 
turer claims, that water may cause a 
slight chemical breakdown in the pow- 
dered enamel if it is kept wet too —. 
Three weeks is an arbitrary rule 
thumb period.) 


‘ 
. e - 


HE FOREGOING should give 

you a_ general idea of what 
enameling on metal is, and_ back- 
ground on preparing the two essential 
materials —- the metal and the enamel. 
Naturally, it is necessary to have vari- 
ous auxiliary materials and pieces of 
equipment if you are to pursue the 
enameling art. In the next article, we 
will discuss these as well as some of the 
enameling techniques. Photo-lessons on 
elementary decorating techniques will 
be shown which we hope will help to 
start you off in the right direction. @ 











exciting ... 

new... 

original ... 

Send 25c for catalog 

Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A 


Studio at 560 College Ave. 
Palo Alto, California 


MOLDS BY 








Featuring Exotic Art Glazes 
Complete line of Ceramic Supplies 
Classes—Firing 
Open Sat. all day—Sun. by appointment 
Irco & L and L Kilns, Tru-Fyre Glazes 
Jirele Ceramics 2116 N. Limestone 


Ohio's Largest Ceramic Studio 


SPRINGFIELD Phone 3-0632 OHIO 








MOLDS Large Selection 


Send $1.00 for new pictures and Price 
List. Refund given on first order. 


CHARLES N. COULTON 


Shop 55 N. Penna. Ave. (rear) 
opposite post office, Morrisville, Pa. 


(across the river from Trenton, N.J.) 








Selling to SCHOOLS 
is our specialty. 

A complete line of matched ceramic 
supplies and raw materials available. 
CATALOG AND TIPS 15c 
or Write on School Stationery. 


BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY ee 
76 Allen St. Buffalo 2, N. 








CANADIAN POTTERS 


We have a full stock of all ceramic 


supplies — fast mail order service. 


REAGH STUDIO LIMITED 


3529 41st Ave. Vancouver 13, B.C. 








Instruction Catalogue 
Now Available for Ceramists 
25c Postpaid 
Dealers Ask for Discount Sheet. 


LAURINE BROCK CERAMICS 
1651 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 5, Texas 














Tool And Clay 
Headquarters for 
Sculptors & Ceramists 


You name it! We’ve got it. Ceramic, 
Marble, Plaster Casting, Sculptor’s 
TOOLS. Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller 
of ROMA ITALIAN PLASTILINA. 
Retail and Wholesale. Send today for 
most complete catalog of tools and 
clays ever published. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 
Dept. 9A 304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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(Begins on Page 5) 
Paper Glazing 


A unique decorating technique, has 
recently been developed and _ intro- 
duced by the Kay Harrison Studios. 
The necessary materials are being of- 
fered by the manufacturer in kit form. 

The technique has been developed 
for use on greenware, and the entire 
procedure can be completed in a single 
firing. The method as described by the 
manufacturer (see illustrations) is as 
follows: 

1. A piece of clean dry greenware, 
preferably a flat shape such as a plate, 
is covered with a single coat of Velva- 
Ply clear glaze. 

2. The decoration motif which has 
been printed on a specially prepared 
“glazing paper” is cut out along the 
outlines, Illustrated here is a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch theme. A definite arrange- 
ment is not specified in the pattern 
leaving the final composition to the 
discretion of the ceramist or student. 

3. The cutouts are arranged on the 
plate and guidelines lightly drawn 
with pencil on the unfired glaze sur- 
face. 

4. Each of the cutouts is then im- 
mersed in the glaze until saturated, and 
after draining is laid on the plate in 
its proper position. 

5. The piece is completed by brush- 
ing a single coat of Velva-Ply clear 
glaze over the entire surface. 

Below—the decoration after firing. 
(Outlining and other details can be 
added if desired by using overglaze 
colors and refiring in the conventional 
manner.) 

Many variations of the technique 
and various combinations of colors are 
possible. Each kit of materials, retailing 
for $5.50 plus postage, contains six pat- 
tern motifs printed on the “ceramic 
glazing paper,” plus a blank sheet of 
the paper from which the decorator 
may cut his own patterns, six four- 
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ounce jars of Velva-Ply glazes, a dip- 
stick, and detailed instructions. Kits 
and additional details can be obtained 
by writing directly to the Kay Harri- 
son Studios, 8744 McNichols, West, 
Detroit 21. 
























LA CROIX 


CHINA COLORS 
(French) 


Moist in tubes—also 
in powder form. 


PITET AINE 


QUILL BRUSHES (PA) 
(French) 


We have been distributors 
and importers of these two 
famous china decorating 
items for forty years. We 
carry a comprehensive stock 


of both. 


FREE 


W. A. Maurer Company 
316-318 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Ask for our 


China Catalog ‘*C” 

















@ Rhinestones for Figurines 
@ Pin Backs and Ear Wires 
@ Cuff Link Backs, Catches, Ete. 


Plate Hangers, "Ric-O-Bac”" felt strips, 
Tile Frames and other fast moving 






items. 
Send for Free Studio Price List Today 


BERGEN ARTS, bepr. cm 
128 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J. 















the versatile 
CRARFTOOL 





for the 

ultimate in a 
VARIABLE SPEED 
ELECTRIC 
POTTERS 

WHEEL 


available at the leading ceramic 
supply houses across the nation 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 401 BROADWAY, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
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American Beleek Co., Inc. 


“The Fine China of the World” 





o tHe wo” Trademark 


MANUFACTURER OF BELEEK 
PORCELAIN SLIP Announces: 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER! 


(First Time in History of American Beleek) 


POC CCC CCC CC CCC CCC CCC. 


i... BD —Ke ee $1.00 per Gallon ¢ 
COLORED SLIP ---..... -- 1.25 per Gallon ¢ 
MATCHING GLAZE -_----- 4.80 per Gallon < 


Minimum Slip Order—1 Five-Gal. Drum q 
Minimum Glaze Order 1 One-gal. Drum 4q 

Always Look for the Trademark 4 
This is exactly the same slip and glaze we 4 
use in the manufacture of our translucent 
American Beleek china. 


DETACH 


AMERICAN BELEEK COMPANY, INC. 
213 Bunting Ave., Trenton 10, N.J. 


ll ie i hh ha ha a ha ha ha a hi hi ha ha ha ha ha a ha ha a a a a a i a 


| 
| Gentlemen: I enclose my check for $— — | 
Please send me: (I will vay | 
| shipping charges) 
No. of Gallons White Slip 
No. of Gallons Colored Slip 
| (Blue, Pink, Green, Yellow) 
(Circle) | 
| No. of Gallons Matching Glaze 
‘ No. of 5-gallon Drum Containers 
| for Slip at $1.15 per container 
% No. of 1-gallon Drum Containers 
for Glaze at $1.00 per container | 
Free Instructional Material on 
| Casting, Glazing and Firing | 


eee a eee eee 

*The charge to you for the fibre, rust-proof 

containers is exactly the same as we pay 
| for them. 


schools 





INTENSIVE SUMMER SESSION 


in 
CERAMICS 


Hand Built and Wheel Techniques 
Glaze Formulation 


SCULPTURE 
Wood, Metal, Stone 
Modeling, Welding, Casting 


July 5—August 28 @ Send for Catalog C 


SILVERMINE GUILD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 








Courses for advanced students 
of ceramics, painting, sculpture, 
design, weaving, metalsmith- 
ing, and for graduates in arch- 
itecture. Degrees: M. Arch., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
Summer session, June 21, fall, Sept. 13. 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


141 Academy Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
Ludlow Vermont 

July 5-August 27, 1954. Courses offered 

in Weaving, Jewelry, Woodcarving, Early 

Decoration, Painting, Rug Hooking, Pot- 

tery and Ceramic Sculpture under Angelo 

Carevaglia. Write for catalogue to: 


Anna E.H.Meyer Brandon, Vermont 
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itinerary 





(Begins on Page 6) 


New Mexico, Albuquerque 

June 6-July 4 
“Show for Contemporary New Mexico 
Craftsmen” at the Albuquerque Mod- 
ern Museum, sponsor. Ceramics and 
metalry included. 


New York, New York 

June 10-Sept. 8 
Fifth Annual Competitive Exhibition 
for Young Americans, 1954, at Gallery 
of America House. Auspices of Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc. 


New York, Plattsburgh 

June 20-July 20 
Textiles and Ceramics exhibition at 
State University Teachers College. One 
hundred or more examples of dis- 
tinguished ceramics and textiles in- 
cluded in display. This traveling exhi- 
bition is a selection from the Fourth 
Biennial of the Museum of Cranbrook 
Academy. 


New York, Rochester 

through June 6 
1954 Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibit 
at the Memorial Art Gallery. Artists 
and craftsmen of West-central New 


York. Ceramics included. 


Nova Scotia, Antigonish 

July 12-16 
Annual “Craftsmen-at-Work” — exhi- 
bition at Saint Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity. Sponsored by Handcrafts Divi- 
sion of the Nova Scotia Department of 


Trade and Industry. 


Ouio, Cleveland 

through June 13 
Thirty-sixth May Show at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Artists and 
craftsmen residing, or born in, Greater 
Cleveland (Cuyahoga County) are 
represented. Includes ceramic  sculp- 
ture, pottery, enameling on metal. 


Onto, Columbus 

June 14-July 19 
American Craftsmen exhibition at the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Ohio 
State University. This traveling exhi- 
bition by outstanding contemporary 
craftsmen includes more than 100 
examples of ceramics, enamels, silver- 
smithing and other work. Sponsored 
by Smithsonian Institution. 


OreEGON, Portland 

through June 12 
Northwest Ceramics Fifth Annual Ex- 
hibition of pottery, sculpture and 
enamels. Artists of British Columbia, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington represented. At Oregon Ceramic 
Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 

through June 13 
Selections from the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery include contemporary pottery. 
At the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
S. 18th St. 


ANIMALS 


(Begins on Page 10) 


ture and glaze that would communicate 
my emotion about the subject to you, 
the observer. This is a process of which 
no photos can be made for it goes on 
only in your head while you work and 
even while you do not. Actually, the 
work at this point begins to reflect 
your personality and your relationship 
to the world, the flavor that makes your 
horse or zebra different from another’s. 
If you are successful, people will be 
able to see and sense the way you feel 
about the creature. 

The steps in modeling shown here 
are a matter of technique, an easy Way 
of doing an animal with the least pos- 
sible trouble and best chance for suc- 
cess. Anyone who wants to model an 
animal and sincerely applies the tech- 
nique can accomplish his desire after 
a few tries. But the final evaluation, the 
sense of when to stop, is something we 
really have to work on. It is this final 
evaluation that makes the difference 
between a work of art and just another 
clay cbject. 

From this point on is art, and I wish 
you good luck in practicing your 
own. @ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 

through June 6 
Western Pennsylvania Sculpture Ex- 
hibition. Sculpture in all permanent 
materials, represents work from W. Pa., 
Ohio, and W. Va. At Arts & Crafts 
Center, 5th & Shady Aves. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga 

August 1-30 
American Craftsmen Exhibition. Spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution, 
includes more than 100 examples of 
ceramics, enamels, silversmithing and 
other work by outstanding contemp- 
orary craftsmen. At the George Thomas 
Hunter Gallery of Art, 10 Bluff View. 


Abroad 


Teacher Tour of Sweden, July-August, 
announced in the May issue has been 
cancelled by World Travel Plan, 125 
E. 50, St., New York 22. 


Ceramic Workshops 


INDIANA, Indianapolis 

June-August 
A series of two-week workshops 
throughout the period June 7-August 
21, for occupational therapists and in- 
structors in public and private schools 
and colleges, is offered by the Ameri- 
can Art Clay Company in conjunction 
with the John Herron Art School. 
General and individualized instruction 
available in ceramics and metal enamel- 
ing. Two semester hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit for each work- 
shop. For details write American Art 
Clay Co., 4717 W. 16th St., Indian- 
apolis 24, Indiana. 
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Scandinavia 


(Begins on Page 8) 


an example of this being the Design 
in Scandinavia Exhibition now touring 
the United States. 

The big plants’ staff artists, such as 
Berndt Friberg and Stig Lindberg at 
Gustavsberg, benefit from the backing 
of their employer; and they, in turn, do 
a great deal for the firm because their 
reputations have advertising value. 
Lindberg, for example, who does print 
designs, book illustrations and other 
creative activity in addition to pottery, 
is becoming so widely known that 
many Swedish people refer to him 
familiarity as “Stig.” 

Swedish ceramic craftsmen earn a 
living in a variety of ways. Some, like 
the two mentioned above, are employed 
on a salary basis as staff artists at fac- 
tories. Others maintain their own 
studios, and have an outside, regular 
source of revenue; one of these is 
Bockman who teaches at the Konstfack- 
skolan (state-supported Arts and Crafts 
School). Still others, the Méollers 
among them, support their families 
solely from the sale of their pottery. 
The ceramist’s main occupation may be 
in a different field as is Margaretha 
Schlyter - Stiernstedt’s, whose major 
work is in the design of glassware. 

The individual artists vary greatly, 
too, in the scope of their interest. Some, 
including Kage, Friberg, Lindberg and 





BOCKMAN, also a master thrower, is a 
studio ceramist. He teachers at the State 
School of Arts and Crafts in Stockholm. A 
traditionalist, he is known for somber-toned 


stoneware; likes deep, rich-colored glazes. 


« 
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FRIBERG, Sweden's foremost thrower 
staff artist at Gustavsberg, prefers 
ware, traditional shapes and subtle glazes. 


Bockman, work only in stoneware. 
The Mollers, Schlyter-Stiernstedt and 
others prefer earthenware. Schlyter- 
Stiernstedt, Bockman and Friberg do 
the whole job themselves from the 
preparation of the clay to the final 
finishing after firing. Kage and Lind- 
berg, on the other hand, leave wheel 
work to their “throwers” (other pot- 
ters who, in effect, lend their hands), 
their primary interests being in the 
design of body shapes and in glazes. 
The work of Lindberg and, to a lesser 
degree, Tom Moller, is strictly modern, 
while Bockman and Friberg adhere to 
the traditional. Kage does as he likes 
modern or traditional—but favors the 
latter. The public buys the work of all 
of them. 

Norway, like Sweden, is increasingly 
nationalistic in art and builds a Nor- 
wegian-artists-are-best feeling into the 
public. Government contracts, for ex- 
ample, are let for art work in im- 
portant public buildings which is one 
way of familiarizing the people with 
the work of their countrymen. The 
Museum of Applied Arts in Oslo, 
Artists House and other institutions 
hold frequent exhibitions; and the 
association of artists and craftsmen is 
an aggressive one. Norway’s ceramics, 
too, are represented in the traveling 
Design in Scandinavia show. 

Unlike Sweden, however, Norway’s 
buying public does not have much 
money to spend. They turn out in as- 
tounding numbers for exhibits, paying 
to see them, but the Norwegians can- 
not, in any large degree, afford to buy 
works of art. As the effects of the 
German occupation gradually wear off, 
the artists of Norway hope for better 
days. In anticipation of such a time, 
they are building up a desire for Nor- 
wegian art and at the same time im- 
proving what they have to offer. @ 
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FEATURING THIS MONTH 


THE 7 BEST SEL 


YES ... these are the 

top 7 books in the 

Ceramics Monthly i 

Book Department. | §CERAMICS® 
f HAN DROOK 

Order one or more of 

these ‘reader approv- 

ed" books now — all 

titles listed are sold on 

a money back guaran- 

tee. 
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ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE CERAMICS BOOK CERAMICS HANDBOOK 
by Kenneth F. Bates by Herbert H. Sanders by Richard Hyman 
The author, who has won many prizes for Just published. Complete step-by-step in- Illustrated with almost 300 photos, it covers 
his enamels, has penned a practical guide structions on making specific pieces. Ex- all phases of pottery making, sculpture, 
for the beginning student and an authori- amples of pottery by well-known ceramists. and jewelry. Includes recipes for low-temp- 
tative reference for the craftsman. Covers Over-sized format (8” by 11'/2”), 96 pages. erature glazes, instruction for building kilns 
all phases of the art of enameling. Pro- $1.75, paper back; $3.00 hard bound. and wheels, and an “equipment review.” 
fusely illustrated, including plates in color. Hard-bound edition. $2.95 

New price effective Mar. 15—$3.95 CHINA DECORATION by Kathleen Mann 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY This new book is a simple guide to the CERAMIC SCULPTURE by John B. Kenny 
MAKING by John B. Kenny china decorating art. Many illustrated ex- The brand new book which promises to be 
Exaggerated title? Not at all. All of the amples of modern designs. $2.50 as valuable as his “best seller” on “Pottery 
most popular pottery making techniques Making.” Mr. Kenny uses the same step- 
are explained in detailed, step-by-step MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT by-step pictorial technique and an identi- 
photo lessons. Included is basic informo- by Cole and Starr cal format. Containing over a thousand 
tion on clays, glazes, bodies, firing, plast How to make pottery pay. What to make, photos and sketches it covers all phases of 
many other subjects. Large format 7” by how to make it, how to price, how to the sculptor’s art from beginning essentials 
10”), 242 pages, more than 500 photos merchandise. Has many ideas for new and to advanced projects, i 
and drawings. $7.50 original products. $2.95 chessmen, figures, and many others. $7.50 











Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
3494 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


me the following books: We pay postage 


ORDER 
TODAY! 


Address , 
City__ | 


| enclose$. . . Sand remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3°%, Sales Tox. 








